








SOCIAL ECONOMIST 


DECEMBER, 1894 


The Lesson of the Election. 


The general election which took place on, November 
6, was unquestionably a surprise to every one. From the 
by-elections of 1893 and those of a few months previously 
in Vermont and Maine, the Republicans had a right to ex- 
pect success but the most sanguine among them never 
dreamed of such unparalleled majorities. On the other hand 
well-informed Democrats were afraid defeat was awaiting 
them but it never entered the minds of their most pessim- 
istic prophets that they were to meet sucha universal 
Waterloo. 

Since the elections the administration journals through- 
out the country have been chiefly occupied in explaining 
how it all occurred. Every faction in the Democratic party 
(and they are many) struggles to charge the responsibility 
of the defeat to the failure of the party to follow its par- 
ticular lead. The free traders think itis because the new 
tariff law has too much protection in it. Thesilverites 
think it was because Congress was opposed to free silver. 
Hill thinks it was because of the income tax. Wilson 
thinks it was chiefly due to local causes in the different 
states. The New York Sun thinks it is because the 
Democrats were not true to their ‘tariff for revenue 
only” pledge as interpreted by the Mew York Sun itself. 
Of course; there were many local causes which contributed 
to the general result asis always the case, but the universality 
of the result shows that a common cause ran through the 
elections of the entire country which was national in its 
character. The corruptions of Tammany regime in New 
York City and the political brigandage of the Hill-May- 
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nard-Sheehan ring in Albany contributed to swell the 
force against Democratic rule in the Empire State, but 
there was neither Tammany nor Maynardism in West Vir- 
ginia and Missouri, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa or 
Ohio, yet the Waterloo was as great there as in New York. 

The defeat cannot be attributed to free silver because 
the flood tide was as high inthe New England and North- 
ern anti-silver states as in the Western free silver states. 
It could not be the income tax because Hill, the greatest 
enemy of the income tax, was buried by as great a majority 
as were any of its advocates. The claim that it was be- 
cause the new tariff bill was not near enough a free trade 
measure is too absurd to be taken seriously. The facts 
are too obvious to admit of such an opinion being honestly 
entertained. If there was any ground for such a claim 
surely a few of the most prominent free trade advocates 
would have been spared, but they appear to have been 
especially selected for sacrifice. Tom Johnson, Bynum, 
Springer and Wilson, the father of the bill, are conspicu- 
ous among the defeated. The fact that Mr. Wilson was 
the pet of the President, the idol of the House, the repre- 
sentative of a Southern constituency and was vigorously 
backed in his district by the influence, oratory and money 
of the administration, could not save him. And as if to 
emphasize their vote of censure, the people of West Vir- 
ginia not only defeated Mr. Wilson by a majority twice as 
large as that by which he was elected, but they defeated 
all the other Congressmen in the State who followed his 
lead. 

An impartial review of the situation shows that it was 
a national election. The issue upon which the people 
voted was the competency, character and policy of the 
National Government—a vote of condemnation of Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration. Local causes in the different 
states aided only when they worked against the administra- 
tion party. As Mayor Gilroy remarked, the Republicans 
could probably have carried New York City this year single 
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handed, not because there are more Republicans in New 
York City but because the tide had set in against Demo- 
cratic rule and only those forces were potent which as- 
sisted the tide. Even the quality of candidates and plat- 
form declarations were of little account except as they 
added force to this movement. 

Mr. Cleveland’s administration has become famous for 
its capacity to blunder. It appears to have a genius for 
getting on the wrong side of every public question, but the 
blunder that towers conspicuously above all the rest, is its 
tariff policy and it was against this that the people voted. 
Of course, the Hawaii, income tax and other mistakes con- 
tributed to the result, but the tariff blunder was made the 
chief object of condemnation because its destructive fangs 
had entered the very life of the whole nation. There is 
no section, no industry, no class and no party that has es- 
caped its disastrous effects. Capitalists have lost their 
profits, land-owners their rent, laborers their wages, mer- 
chants their trade, so that every citizen, except salaried of- 
fice-holders, has shared in the disaster. 

Nor is it surprising that Mr. Cleveland and this im- 
mediate advisors should be held mainly responsible for 
this national adversity. He, under the influence of a few 
literary free traders, forced upon his party the free trade 
issue in his famous 6th of December message (1887). By 
the dint of much representation and specious theorizing 
against the integrity of American business men, the confi- 
dence of farmers and wage-workers in a protective policy 
was considerably shaken and in 1892 Mr. Cleveland and a 
Democratic house were elected on the issue of tariff re- 
form. 

Although the majorities by which the tariff reform 
congressmen were elected were very small, the majority in 
Congress was very large, and, therefore gave the adminis- 
tration reasonable warrant to deal with the subject. 
The people had been made to believe that wages 
would be higher, prices lower and prosperity more 
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permanent if the tariff reform ideas advocated by Mr. 
Cleveland and his following were carried out. Very few of 
the voters of that year had witnessed any of the previous 
tariff tinkering and, therefore, had a realizing sense of 
what the immediate consequence of this policy would be. 
But as soon as the results of the election were definitely 
known the economic effects began toappear. Distrust, fear, 
uncertainty and all the conditions leading to industrial 
demoralization at once set in and as soon as the administra- 
tion was installed and the new Congress convened the 
country was in the throes of a financial panic and a state 
of industrial depression unparalleled in our history. 
Before the first year had expired after Mr. Cleveland's 
election, and eight months after his inauguration the 
American people had realized their mistake, not that they 
had become especially more intelligent upon the tariff and 
silver questions but they had a vivid realizing sense of the 
fact that they were not getting, and were not likely to get 
from the new tariff reform the admirable or beneficial 
effect that had been promised. On the contrary, they had 
a most painful knowledge that depression, disaster and 
despair increased as the months passed by. This brought 
a sudden change of opinion which they were not slow to 
announce. In mass meetings throughout the country, 
business men and laborers appealed to the administration to 
stay its hand, but all in vain. In the fall of 1893, this 
change of opinion was further emphasized in every state 
that had an election by giving immense majorities against 
the administration candidates. Yet to all this Mr. Cleve- 
land and his advisers turned a deaf ear and, as if to show 
his contempt for the changed national sentiment, public 
hearings on the tariff bill were suppressed. This manifest 
contempt of the pronounced expression of public opinion 
in 1893 against the proposed tariff policy made the pre- 
tended deference to the so-called mandate for tariff reform 
in 1892 look like an empty farce. 
In addition to all this, through the unfair treatment of 
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certain industries in the new tariff bill, the private trading 
on thenation’s disaster in administration circles andcorrupt 
deals with the sugar trust and other secret speculations, 
the people became thoroughly disgusted with the admin- 
istration and lost confidence in the Democratic party. 

Thus a careful examination of the facts surrounding 
the election clearly shows that the real animus of the un- 
precedented Republican majorities throughout the country 
is a vote of condemnation of the Cleveland administration 
for its tariff policy. The one fact the election estab- 
lishes beyond all question is that right or wrong, wise or 
unwise, the American people will not, at present, tolerate 
any attempt to abolish our protective system. This is the 
lesson the election contains for those who have insisted 
upon thrusting a free trade policy upon the United States, 
and if the Democratic party disregard this lesson it must 
pay the penalty by a permanent exclusion from office. 

The election also contains a no less significant lesson 
for Republicans. Should the Republican partyso far mis- 
take the true meaning of the election as to imagine that 
its triumphant return to power only means that the 
people have penitently and unconditionally returned to the 
Republican fold, it may expect a similar fate. 

We are entering upon a new generation with new in- 
terests to serve and new problemsto solve. Ifthe Repub- 
lican party hopes for a new lease of power, it must take a 
great step forward both in point of view and in method of 
treating great industrial and financial questions. It must 
definitely advance to the plane of treating public ques- 
tions in a more economic and scientific spirit. Scientific 
statesmanship must not be subordinate to party success. 

Prominent among the questions which the new Congress 
will be called upon to solve are the currency, tariff, immi- 
gration and labor problems. All these issues are vital to 
the prosperity and life of the nation. They are not 
phrases to conjure with but new social problems demand- 
ing original and constructive treatment. The party that 
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shall successfully solve these difficulties will have the helm 
for the next quarter of acentury. Will the Republicans 
be equal to the emergency ? 

The first question on the list will probably be the cur- 
rency. The new Congress should approach this question 
with the same courage and thoroughness that it would if 
backed by a majority in the Senate and a Statesman in the 
White House. It should attempt no tinkering makeshift. 
It should proceed as quickly as practicable to such athorough 
reorganization of our monetary and banking system as 
shall give us (1) An elastic currency that can supply money 
to remote farmers at as low a rate of interest as to city 
capitalists. (2) Complete coin redemption with as free a 
use of silver as of gold. (3) The retirement of Govern- 
ment greenbacks, removing the monetary system out of 
politics and placing it upon a truly business basis. 

Whether the tariff as a whole will press for revision 
awaits observation. But the key-note of the election is 
that the protective system shall be maintained. When 
this function can be better performed by a newly modelled 
law than by the present, or any heretofore enacted, a re- 
vision will be resorted to in the interest of a more scienti- 
fic solution and a more comprehensive plan. 

Tariffs must not be levied to suit special manufactur- 
ers under the threat of political defeat. Tariff legislation 
must rest on the strictly economic principle of securing 
home producers from being at a competitive disadvantage 
with lower wage countries. ‘The difference in labor cost 
here and abroad must be made the datum line in tariff leg- 
islation. If honestly applied, this will, for the first time, 
put national industrial protection upon a scientific founda- 
tion and prepare the way forits ultimate removal from 
politics. 

Specific and direct protection should be extended to 
wage receivers besides the indirect benefits they receive 
through tariff protection to the industries and occupations 
in which they are employed. ; 
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In order to extend the economic principle of our pro- 
tective system to the wage-workers, two other measures are 
necessary. ; 

First: The establishment of a system of restriction on 
immigration which shall so adjust the immigration to this 
country as to secure American wage-workers against the 
drag-down social influences as well as the industrial com- 
petition of the poorest type of foreign laborers. 

Second: The establishment of a national system of 
labor insurance which shall secure American wage-work- 
ers against the terrors of pauperism in old age. 

These two measures will afford the same direct pro- 
tection to wage-workers individually that the tariff on 
commodities does to the industries or occupations in which 
they areemployed. If the Republican party will earnestly 
attempt to deal with these questions in the spirit of true 
statesmanship it will make a substantial contribution 
toward solving the labor question inthis country, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and methods of republican insti- 
tutions. 





The Baltimore Plan. 


The ‘‘ Baltimore plan,” as it is called, of currency re- 
form, agrees with the suggestion heretofore made in the 
SOCIAL ECONOMIST, that the ‘‘ greenback” notes of the Gov- 
ernment now circulating as currency be retired from cir- 
culation, but disagrees with the SocIAL ECONOMIST in fail- 
ing to recommend such a confederation of banks, or such a 
Federal Bank, as would be competent to retire these notes 
from circulation by issuing their or its own notes in their 
place. 

In advising that the greenback notes be retired, while 
failing to show by whom they are to be retired, the Balti- 
more plan may be assumed to mean that they shall be ‘‘ paid 
off’’ by the Government issuing coin in their stead, a 
movement which strikes three snags at the outset, viz. : 
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1. The Government is necessarily in the market asa 
buyer and not asa seller of coin. It has no gold coin to 
pay off the greenbacks with, and no machinery at work 
which will bring such gold coin into its possession, and 
their payment in silver coin is not within the possible pur- 
view of the Baltimore plan. 

2. The experience of the effects upon the money 
market of Secretary McCulloch’s efforts during Andrew 
Johnson’s administration in 1867-8, to retire the green- 
backs by paying them off and burning them, demonstrates 
that such an act would be equivalent to so sharp a contrac- 
tion of the currency, as would, now as then, send a crisis 
through the credit institutions of the country which would 
cause Congress, before any considerable progress has been 
made in the work of contraction, peremptorily to forbid it to 
be pressed any further. 

3. Insaying that the greenbacks ought to be retired and 
bank notes to take their place, without furnishing any new 
mechanism by which, or mode in which this is to be 
done, save one which was tried a quarter of a century 
ago and signally failed, the Baltimore plan seems open 
to the objection at the outset that the wreck of its exact 
plan lies already sunk in its pathway, with all the rocks 
on which it sank plainly in sight. 

The SocIAL ECONOMIST in itsissue of October, 1893, en- 
deavored to steer clear ofthe ‘‘ contraction” rock on which 
Hugh McCulloch’s plan of retiring the greenback notes had 
gone to Davy Jones’s locker, by providing that the banks 
of the country ex masse, should in their associated strength 
assume the task of redeeming the greenbacks, and issuing 
their own notes in place of them—a plan which the banks 
could well afford since the notes they would issue would be 
their own costless notes, and the coin with which they 
would purchase the greenbacks for retirement, is now in 
their vaults and would return to them on deposit as soon 
as the purchase had been made. The undertaking would 
be less heroic than that for which the second bank of the 
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United States was formed in 1816, viz.: to redeem in its 
own coin the notes of all the State banks then existing, 
several hundred in number, at a time when the notes of 
the New York State banks were from 5 to 7 per cent. 
below par, those of Pennsylvania were fifteen per cent. 
below par, and those of Baltimore and of the United States 
Treasury were from 18 to 20 and in some cases 25 per 
cent. below par. ‘This result had been fully accomplished 
in 1819, and every note of the various State banks and of 
the Federal Treasury was thus brought to par by a single 
banking institution, four-fifths of whose stock was owned 
by private stockholders. 

If the Baltimore plan had favored the country with some 
suggestion of the means whereby the government is to get 
the gold wherewith to buy in the $346,681,016 in green- 
backs now issued, or at least the $267,283,481 of it not 
now in the Treasury, the explanation would have been more 
absolutely germane to its plan than its somewhat irrelevant 
argument as to the cost of the silver policy required by 
Congress since 1878. 

It is not merely the Silverites, or the silver question, 
that stands in the way of the Baltimore recommendation 
that the greenbacks be retired. It is the fact that that rec- 
ommendation in the naked form in which it is now re- 
vived, was attempted to be acted upon twenty-five years 
ago and through experience of its cataclysmic effects was 
peremptorily stopped under the orders of a congress essen- 
tially identical with that which had authorized the experi- 
ment to be tried. 

The ‘‘Baltimore plan” suggests as to circulating 
notes that the requirement of a deposit of $100 in United 
States bonds in the Treasury for every $90 of bank notes 
issued, be repealed and that instead the banks be permit- 
ted to issue fifty per cent. of their paid-up, unimpaired 
capital and in addition an ‘‘ emergency circulation” of 
twenty-five per cent. more on their ‘‘ unimpaired capital,” 
subject to a heavy tax on such additional circulation. 
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The Baltimore plan differs from the plan heretofore 
suggested in the SocIAL Economist: first, in attempting 
to retain a legislative restriction upon the volume of notes 
to be issued under it; secondly, in retaining the United 
States Treasury as the ultimate redeemer of all these bank 
notes; thirdly, in failing to repeal the legal tender law, 
and therefore finally in preserving the greenback note, so 
far as any may be extant, as the satisfactory ultimate medium 
of redemption of the bank note. Thisin effect denies the 
right to demand coin from the banks in redemption of 
notes, and in the absence of any effective measure for retir- 
ing the greenback from circulation, defers coin redemption 
to a period indefinitely subsequent to that at which bond 
security for the redemption of notes is dispensed with. 
In other words, an interregnum of undefined duration is 
permitted in which bond security will have ceased to be 
required yet in which coin redemption of its notes bya 
bank can neither be demanded by any other bank nor by 
the Government. 

During this amphibious period, when the raft of our 
national finance will be neither afloat nor ashore, neither 
securely tied to bond redemption by securities in the 
hands of the United States nor fairly free to obey the 
helm of coin redemption, the best thing that can lawfully 
be got in payment of one promise to pay viz, the bank’s, 
will be another promise to pay, viz., the Government’s. 

The experience of thirty years abundantly proves that 
under this state of things coin redemption cannot and 
will not occur. The notes issued by any one bank will 
have no motive to return to that bank. All the notes 
issued will continue to be, as now, permanent contribu- 
tions to a fixed and stagnant grand total, exactly as if 
they were greenbacks. The real security against inflation 
and ‘‘ wildcat banking’’ would consist, not in the tax of 
two-fifths of one per cent. on circulation which is pro- 
vided as a guarantee fund for the redemption of the 
note, but in the watch care with which the Comptroller of 
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Currency would dole out the printed notes to such as pro- 
fessed to have ‘‘ paid-up capital” equal in value to twice 
the volume of the notes to be issued. 

The Baltimore plan does not provide of what the 
‘‘ paid-up capital” shall consist, nor in what securities it 
shall be invested, nor who shall pass upon its value. The 
‘* corporation-forming” community know pretty well what 
‘‘paid-up capital’’ means. It means whatever trash the 
promoters of a corporation may choose to pay the cash 
for, which they have borrowed for an hour from the 
nearest source to pay with, and which they promptly 
return to its owners as soon as the payment has been 
made. It may mean mortgages on Seminole swamp lands 
assessed at $1,000 a front foot, or titles to mountain or des- 
ert wastes, or corporate shares in worthless enterprises. Of 
course the originators of the Baltimore plan will say, ‘‘It is 
not our business to present a scheme which will be proof 
against perjury.”’ But perjury is just the weapon that a 


good banking scheme should be proof against. 


A bank whose notes are daily subjected to the test of 
coin redemption, is protected as to its notes by a system 
in which perjury can have no share. Soisa bank which 
deposits Government bonds toa value exceeding by ten 
per cent. the notes it issues. But a bank which enjoys an 
interim, while stepping out of one of these systems into 
the other, in which it is amenable to neither test in an ef- 
fective manner, is in the air. 

Nor can any tax of one or two per cent. upon the total 
volume of a circulation which is permitted to be issued 
without the effective test of either bond security or coin 
redemption, amount toa guarantee fund for the redemp- 
tion of the whole. As well expect a tax of one per cent. 
on the value of goods stolen to constitute a guarantee fund 
for the reimbursement of owners. Such a guarantee fund 
would apply in Canada, or among the provincial banks of 
England, where coin redemption indisposes toinflation. It 
would suffice under the bond security system. But where 
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neither is in vogue it would have no application. The 
Baltimore plan has the merit of stating correctly a need 
of our currency system. It needs elasticity. It lacks the 
merit of prescribing adequately for that need. Elasticity 
cannot be separated from coin redemption. To the achieve- 
ment of coin redemption its prescription does not even pro- 
fess to relate. 


Trade Unionism in England.” 


The shiftings and transiency of labor organizations in 
their form, leadership and objects, seem almost, in the pe- 
rusal, to suggest a history of cloud-appearance and evanes- 
cence or of some form of human caprice like that which 
sways fashion and conversation. ‘The dramatic movement 
in Webb’s ‘‘ History of Trade Unionism”’ is persistent and 
uniform, but the persons and associations shift with every 
page. One character, when he leaves the stage, never 
returns, but another, not quite his duplicate, continues the 
play where his predecessor left off. In this its collective 
‘* passing ’’ is even more like life than that of the plays 
that are written for the stage to represent life. 

The book assumes in its title that there is no trade 
unionism outside of England, and that there was none 
before England, and it avers in its text (p. 10) there was 
almost none even in England until about the close of the 
eighteenth century. The authors do not identify ‘‘ trades’ 
unions”’ with the rise in the middle ages of the orders of 
‘* Free and Accepted Masons”’ since they regard the latter 
as relating to organizations of ‘‘ Master-craftsmen”’ or 
self-employed builders, while trades’ unions do not arise 
until the prospect of graduating into a master-workman or 
self-employed artisan has disappeared from the worker's 
mind, and he accepts the wage condition as a life-long 
status or caste. 


* The History of Trade Unionism by Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 558 pp. 8vo. 
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Nor doour authors find in the guilds of the middleages 
the true source of the trade union, either logically, his- 
torically orin spirit. The guild consisted of superior crafts- 
men, all small capitalists, who united to strengthen their 
hold on the market by establishing standards of quality or 
‘‘grading ”’ their goods or product in the joint interest of 
consumers and producers, or who battled with each other 
and with church, baron, city and state, for commercial 
rights and freedom to trade and manufacture within fav- 
orable limits and under conditions tending toward success. 
In no case did a guild ever consist of employees at wages, 
and in no instance was one ever formed on the basis that 
the wage condition on the part of its members was an irre- 
versible life state, or that the status of wage-workers must 
be improved in its solidarity. 

Hence no trade union existed prior to 1700 (p. 20). 
Still the trade union precedes the factory system by 
half a century (p. 25) and arose as soon as there was no 
longer a definite ambition of the journeyman to become 
himself an employer. This marked ‘‘ the definite separa- 
tion between the functions of the capitalist and the work- 
man.” 

The unions of 1700-50 were among the tailors—so far 
as they had become mere sewers of cloth, neither cutting 
nor selling—the woolen-combers, wool-weavers, cutlers, cot- 
ton-spinners. But the pin-makers and glovers, and other 
trades in like condition, which sold, not their labor alone, 
(p. 36) but the product of their labor, sought protection to 
their standard of life in the guilds only and formed no 
unions, for what they needed was protection for the price 
and quality of their wares and not for their wage condi- 
tions. For (p. 37) ‘‘in those industries in which the 
cleavage between capitalist and artisan, brain-worker and 
manual laborer was not yet complete, the old guild. policy 
of commercial monopoly was resorted to as the only 
expedient for protecting the standard of life of the pro- 
ducer.” 
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Hence our authors think ‘‘ trade unionism would have 
been a feature of English industry even without the steam 
engine or the factory system.” The woolen-workers and 
frame-work knitters were the first to oppose the leveling 
of all classes of wage-earners to their ‘‘natural wages”’ and 
to demand instead a ‘‘convenient proportion of wages”’ 
such as would maintain their standard of life. The first 
expedient to this end was to limit the extent to which the 
costless labor of apprentices could be substituted for fully 
paid journeymen, by making use of a statute of Elizabeth. 

But in 1811 (p. 54) the manufacturers and economists 
united in opposing this as a limitation on freedom of con- 
tract, and in 1814, in the name of ‘‘ commercial freedom,” 
it was repealed. Prior to the Combination Act of 1799, it 
had been held that combinations of journeymen to regulate 
their wages and conditions of employment were not wholly 
illegal provided they did not aim to raise wages unduly, a 
distinction about as difficult of application as our courts are 
making in holding that rates of freight and fare on rail- 
ways, whether as proposed by the railways or as disposed 
by the interstate commission, must be ‘‘reasonable.”’ In 
the period following the peace of 1816 there was a rapid 
decline in wages (p. 84) and in 1819 even the manufactur- 
ers were compelled to record in a body their regret that the 
‘‘action of a few competitors’ compelled ‘‘the lowering of 
wages to a point unfavorable to the trade at large.” In 
this stage severe acts were passed suppressing all public 
meetings and bearing in many ways to crush all labor 
agitation. With the rise in the inflation movement which 
followed resumption of specie payments in 1821 (p. 93-99) 
a more liberal spirit prevailed, and in the midst of the gen- 
eral ‘‘boom” in speculation of 1825, which preceded the 
collapse and crisis of 1825-6, the laws against combination 
by workmen were repealed. ‘Then followed a rapid organ- 
ization of unions and multiplication of trade newspapers. 

‘¢ The high hopes of which all this exultant activity 
was the symptom (p. 100) were soon rudely dashed. The 
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year 1825 closed with a financial panic and widespread 
commercial disaster. The four years that followed were 
years of contraction and distress. ‘Thousands of workmen 
in all trades lost their employment, and wages were re- 
duced all round. In many manufacturing districts the 
operatives were kept from starvation only by public sub- 
scriptions. Strikes, under these circumstances, ended in- 
variably in disaster.” 

From 1829 to 1842 the trade union movement became 
inextricably entangled in the Radical, Socialistic and mid- 
dle-class agitations comprehended respectively in Chartism, 
Owenism and Free Trade. There was a sudden spirit of fed- 
eration and nationalization which led to the consolidation 
of many trade unions into one trades’ union. The Build- 
ers’ Union embraced seven trades, viz.: joiners, masons, 
brick-layers, plasterers, plumbers, painters and builders’ 
laborers, and extended over the whole country. It had 
secret rites of initiation and a ritual in imitation of Free 
Masonry, a grouping of lodges into delegate assemblies for 
districts and a federation of these under aSupreme Execu- 
tive which alone had power to order strikes. When its 
organization was well perfected, the Liverpool branches 
formulated a demand which was accepted by the employ- 
ers as representative of the spirit of the entire organiza- 
tion (p. 115). It was for uniform rates of wages to each of 
the same classes of workmen, a limitation of apprentices, the 
prohibition of machinery and piecework, and payment 
of wages for time lost in strikes to enforce their orders. 

On such a demand, imperiously and often discourte- 
ously made, the employers sprang into line, and insisted 
on hiring no man until he would formally sign a ‘‘ docu- 
ment” renouncing the trades’ union altogether. 

In the heat of this conflict, Robert Owen addressed 
the annual delegate meeting in a speech, in which he en- 
deavored to graft his idea of associated workingmen own- 
ing the means of production, or controlling or superseding 
capital by compact. 
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In 1833, the unions began an agitation for the eight 
hours’ day for adults, an act having been passed in that 
year limiting the labor of children under eleven years to 
eight hours. 

In February, 1834, a ‘‘Grand National Consolidated 
Trades’ Union” was formed of all trades, having even 
‘*miscellaneous lodges’’ for persons of different trades, 
and ‘‘ Women’s Lodges.’’ The local lodges provided for 
their own sick, funeral and superannuation benefits, and 
‘*as no discoverable regular contribution was exacted for 
central expenses, the affiliation or absorption of existing 
organizations was very easy.”’ 

Half a million members were enrolled within a few 
weeks, including tens of thousands of farm laborers and 
women (p. 120). Trade unionism became a mania which 
swept in all the trades, and throughout Scotland and Ire- 
land as well as England. Many people of no trade, such as 
ploughmen and shearmen and chimney sweeps, were sonor- 
ously initiated after passing blindfold through intricate 
passageways, making vows over skeletons and death heads, 
in the presence of ‘‘master-workmen in surplices and 
gowns” surrounded by masked groups in appalling white 
garments, carrying deadly wooden axes, fearful cutlasses 
and similar imposing terrors. 

Suddenly at Dorchester, in March, 1834, six laborers 
were convicted and sentenced to seven years’ transportation 
for administering one of these dark-lantern oaths and for 
conspiring to withdraw simultaneously from work if their 
demands were not granted. Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Melbourne had become frightened (p. 124) and believed 
the unions to be the most formidable danger that threat- 
ened the country. Even Nassau Senior, the official politi- 
cal economist of Oxford, appointed by Lord Melbourne to 
report in the name of Economic Science and University 
Scholarship on the impending danger, recommended that 
if the ‘‘ combination system cannot be subdued at a less 
price the funds subscribed for union purposes and depos- 
ited in Savings’ Banks or otherwise be confiscated.” 
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The distress resulting from the hard times of 1820, 
had resulted in machine breaking, rick burning and hun- 
ger riots which were suppressed by the movement of 
troops into the disturbed districts and the appointment of 
a special commission of assize to try over 1,000 prison- 
ers. ‘T'wo itinerant Methodist preachers named Loveless 
and four others who had administered oaths of initiation 
were sentenced to seven years’ transportation under an old 
act (1797) severely penalizing the administering of an 
oath by an unlawful assembly. Lord Melbourne ap- 
proved the sentence, and the convicts went to Botany 
Bay. 

Thereupon arose the first of the great ‘‘ demonstrations” 
which have since become familiar. One million persons 
petitioned and thirty thousand paraded. Roebuck, Perro- 
net Thompson and Daniel O’Connell spoke. The only ef- 
fect of the severe sentence on the organization was that 
the initiatory oath was omitted. Yet in July, 1834, the 
employers’ vigorous presentation of ‘‘the Document” tri- 
umphed (p. 137) and trade unionism collapsed. The col- 
lapse is attributed by our authors partly to the tension to 
which the popular mind was carried by the democratic in- 
vective of William Cobbett and partly to the crushing out 
of the force of mere numbers by the rising power of ma- 
chine and factory industry. This event as interpreted tothe 
workingmen by Robert Owen, the adviser whom for the time 
they chiefly trusted, called for economic co-operation in own- 
ership by the working classes. The analysis by the Webbs 
of the economic folly and residual utility of Owenism is 
well reasoned and deserves a wide reading. They hold that 
trade unionism has met with its most genuine triumphs 
where its aims have been most restricted, eschewing poli- 
tics, cultivating a good understanding with employers 
(p. 171), avoiding strikes (p. 181), encouraging arbitration 
and boards of conciliation; aiming only at ‘‘ equal terms as 
disposers of their labor with those who purchase it.’’ Si- 
multaneously employers modified their early hostility to 
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local trade clubs and condemned only national unions of 
particular trades or general unions of all trades (p. 171). 

From 1860 to 1870 the trades’ union movement came 
largely under the direction of permanent trades’ councils 
for each of the leading cities, London (p. 225), Sheffield, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh. Of these the London 
trades’ council, which like most of the extended organiza- 
tions had originated in a (sympathetic) strike committee, 
came under the management of Secretaries Geo. Howell 
and Geo. Odger. Its chief aim was to resist the ‘‘ Docu- 
ment,” which was still extant as an employers’ policy, and 
to secure a repeal of the old laws, one dating back to 1350 
(p. 233) known as the ‘‘ Statute of Laborers” and ‘‘of Ap- 
prentices,” (1563)and the Master and Servant Act (1824), 
whereby the act of leaving an employer’s service was pun- 
ished criminally, not so much asa breach of contract, as of 
allegiance or social duty. From 1864 onward the London 
Trade Union influence divided between Potter, who, asa 
labor leader advocated strikes, and Howell, Allan, Guile, 
Coulson and Applegarth, known as ‘‘The Junto’ who 
opposed them. At this period employers began in resist- 
ance to the extended organization of national and inter- 
trade unions, to organize ‘‘lockouts” for enforcing each 
other’s demands by a general dismissal of all workmen in 
a given industry, including those who agreed with their 
employers (p. 239). Against this, in turn, the unions 
formed ‘‘ The United Kingdom Alliance of Organized 
Trades,” to support the members of any trade who should 
find themselves locked out by their employers. This 
continued until 1870 when the financial depression of the 
leading unions and the conflicts between the central ju- 
dicial council and the local unions as to the class of 
labor-contests to be sustained by the general alliance, 
brought it to an end. 

In 1867 the Court of Queen’s Bench rendered a decision 
virtually denying legal status to all trade union associa- 
tions, thus subjecting their funds, then amounting to over 
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$250,000, to be filched and appropriated by officers with- 
out legal remedy. This led to an inquiry by a Parlia- 
mentary commission into the nature of trade unions, be- 
fore which the unions were represented by Mr. Thomas 
Hughes and Mr. Frederick Harrison. An act was passed 
in 1871 which purported to make strikes legal, but all acts 
of ‘‘ molestation, obstruction, threatening and intimi- 
dation” done pursuant to thestrike, penal. Under this 
act convictions of strikers occurred for ‘‘ picketing ” or 
soliciting ‘‘scabs” not to work, ‘‘ annoyance by black 
looks,” or even being present in large numbers around the 
scene of the striker’s lateemployment. The trade union- 
ists resented the idea that they could not use as free solici- 
tation to promote their aims as would be used in procuring 
custom in trade or votes in politics, or by employers to 
persuade or secure workmen. 

Mr. Gladstone, until his defeat in 1874, stood by this 
condition of the law. On this issue in the Parliamentary 
contest of 1874 the trade unions put up thirteen labor 
candidates and elected two, their first ‘‘ labor members ” 
in the House of Commons. A conservative government 
went into power by trade union help, and Tory leaders 
like Churchill, began to talk of the new Tory Democracy. 
From 1875 to 1885 most of the work of trades’ union 
reform was entrusted to a Parliamentary committee which 
undertook the work of amending the law so as to make 
employers liable in damages to fellow-workmen who were 
injured; a reform in behalf of which an evasive statute 
was passed in 1880, against which employers immediately 
proceeded to protect themselves by requiring laborers to 
‘*contract out” of the Act. 

The trade unions also took up the policy of aiding by 
law the thrifty wage-earners to become employers and 
home owners, though this would sever them from the 
unions. A ‘‘ Trade Union Congress” loomed up which 
aimed at such an inspection of factories as would secure 
favorable conditions as to health. 
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Then followed in 1881 to 1885 the joint influence of 
Karl Marx’s and Hyndman’s doctrine that the wage class 
should appropriate profits by association, and Henry 
George’s doctrine that the landless numbers should appro- 
priate land values by taxation. These two doctrines set 
the wage class to reasoning concerning the economic dis- 
tribution of wealth and the justice of the capitalistic order 
of society in a manner that lighted the fires of social revo- 
lution in the minds of thousands. In very few of these 
groups was any economist to be found who was either dis- 
posed or able to show that the rate of wages rose steadily 
with the concentration in ownership of the means of in- 
dustry, and hence that equality in the consumption of 
enjoyable goods is promoted instead of crushed out by 
inequality in the ownership of productive wealth. 

From 1885 to 1889 trade unionists under the lead of 
John Burns and Tom Mann were discrediting both Lib- 
eralism and scientific trade unionism. ‘The promises of 
universal plenty through free trade, made by Cobden, 
Bright and Roebuck were delusions. So, they argued, 
were the nibbling, piece-meal Fabian tactics of the Junto 
and the Congress. In 1886 riots followed the great meet- 
ings of the unemployed, and Hyndman, Burns, Champion 
and Williams, as leaders of the Social Democratic Feder- 
ation, were tried at the Old Bailey for sedition and acquitted 
with aneclat that favored the propagation of their Socialist 
theories. The eraof great threatening ‘‘ demonstrations, ” 
meetings of a hundred thousand in Trafalgar Square, with 
violent speeches, setin. In February, 1887, sucha meeting 
was clubbed by the police and dispersed only by the calling 
out of cavalry andinfantry. John Burns and Cunninghame 
Graham, M.P. were convictedandimprisoned. The wage 
class was losing faith in trade union methods. The Social- 
ists seemed to be the only doctors whose prescriptions had 
not been tried. At length the Trade Union Congress, 
after rejecting for five years resolutions in favor of a nation- 
alization of the land, in 1887 adopted them, and in 1888 
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they were passed by a more emphatic vote of 66to5. In 
1888 the Miners’ Federation struck the eight-hour policy, 
and on this basis (p. 380) grew from 36,000 members in 
1888 to 96,000 in 1889, 147,000 in 1891, and over 200,000 
in 1893. 

More and more since 1891 trades unionism has tended 
toward a series of practical experiments in massing great 
numbers of wage workers into unity for the purpose of 
impressing upon government such schemes of collectiveism 
as can be aided by legislation. The operations of capital 
and the schemes of enterprise are often in these agitations 
described as the exploitation of labor. The general 
aspiration is toward a social condition in which the power 
of ‘‘organized labor” shall succeed to that control of in- 
dustry which has for only a century been held by capital, 
shrewdness and enterprise, as successors to rank, dignity 
and land ownership, which in turn have acquired this con- 
trol as successors to the mailed warriors and militant king- 
makers. 

Although the trade union members in Great Britain 
comprise to-day only about a million and a half of persons, 
out of some nine millions of men over twenty-one years of 
age they have a political power relatively to that possessed 
by the others not unlike that of a drilled standing army 
relatively to an unorganized population. 

The work closes with a discussion of the existing 
statistical strength and moving purposes of trade unions 
in England, the qualities required in labor leaders and the 
hopes and future of working-class politics. It steers 
essentially clear of any discussion of economic theory, 
either from the point of view of the classic, the historic 
German or the Austrian school. It grows upon the 
reader as he proceeds, not merely through its purity of 
style, singleness of purpose, orderly arrangement and 
evident adequacy and fulness of research, but because the 
impression deepens that for many years to come the wage 
condition must continue to be that of nearly, if not fully, 
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three-fourths of the civilized world’s workers. Those, 
therefore, who desire to place themselves in touch with the 
industrial world as a psychological force, as a portion of 
humanity which is not only toiling and sweating, but is 
likewise planning, thinking and feeling its way toward 
some higher righteousness and better state for man, will 
read this book of the Webbs. 








Russia’s New Czar. 







The death of Czar Alexander III brings to the impe- 
rial control over 90,000,000 of people the young Czar, 
Nicholas II, concerning whom it is only known that he looks 
the image of his father and has heretofore had almost no 
contact with public affairs. The reign of his father, Alex- 
ander III, had been made conservative by the fact that the 
assassination of his predecessor, Alexander II, by the nihi- 
lists, seemed to prove that the more advanced and liberal 
the policy of a Russian monarch, the more deeply he in- 
curred the hate of the Nihilists. Alexander II had accom- 
plished the vast and difficult task of emancipating 23,000, - 
ooo serfs not only without a war but almost without a riot, 
the entire change in social status—greater even in many 
respects than the emancipation of American slaves in 
1862-5—having been effected within almost the same period 
of time at the cost of only two or three local breaches of 
the peace which involved only a few arrests by the police, 
and no loss of life. The particulars in which it compared 
most favorably with American emancipation were that it 
was effected throughout by a system of administrative ad- 
justment between the land owners and the serfs, through 
local committees. These allotted to the serfs their quota 
of lands in a proportion which was deemed satisfactory to 
both classes at the time. Butit has since been found that 
the tendency of the serfs with their small allotments is to 
prefer the wage-system under the large land owners to com- 
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petition with them in agriculture. About a third of the 


lands in most districts went to the serfs, and still remain 
compulsorily in their ownership, in such a manner that they 


cannot become landlessif they would. In the arbitrations 
by which this distribution of land was effected, upwards of 
50,000 persons of all classes, from nobles to serfs, acted on 
the many committees, the whole affair being a marvellous 
compound of bureaucratic authority with democratic sug- 
gestion and influence. 

Neither in the British West Indies nor in the United States 
was there any attempt to distribute a portion of the land 
among the freedmen, whereas in Russiaa systematic effort 
was made to render the distribution of land still more effect- 
ive by loans of money for the purchase of implements and 
cattle. Much of this paternalism in the mode of effecting 
emancipation, was doubtless due to the system of village 
socialism which prevailed in Russia prior to those edicts. 
The attitude of the Russian peasantry toward the nobles 
had from time immemorial found expression in their sig- 
nificant adage: ‘‘ We are yours, but the land is ours,”—a 
saying which never would have been possible in the United 
States or the West Indies on the part of the slaves toward 
their masters. 

Besides emancipating the serfs Alexander II made 
strenuous efforts to place midway between the rural com- 
munes known as the mir and the communes of artisans 
known as the arfe/, at the base of the social structure, and 
the Imperial bureaus at the top, whose sole constituent 
was the Czar, a system of some fifty local legislatures, one 
for each province, in which representatives elected by the 
people and paid a small stipend should learn the art of law- 
making by practising as the English County Boards or as 
the American Boards of Supervisors do upon bridges, roads, 
schools, canals, local taxes and petty offences, now dealt 
with by the communes. So reluctant were the people to 
take part in this provincial system that fines and imprison- 
ment for absence would hardly secure a quorum for busi- 
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ness, notwithstanding the subdivisions into these Zemstvos 
were largely coterminous with the various race divisions 
which in Russia make the Empire a conglomerate of dis- 
associated nationalities. 

In addition to emancipation and local self-government 
Alexander II had at his death planned the convening of 
a council of notables, on something like the basis which 
the British House of Lords occupied before the House of 
Commons came into prominence. The decree for the con- 
vening of the notables had been actually prepared and 
would have issued in a few days but for the assassination 
of Alexander II on March 13, 1881, by an anarchist 
plot of consummate ingenuity and fury. Alexander III 
suppressed the decree. Though reputed to have many 
liberal tendencies prior to his accession, his thirteen years 
of power have been devoted to allowing the great reforms 
inaugurated by his brother to solidify in the habits and 
hearts of the people so as to become really a part of the 
constitution of the Empire. In many respects his policy 
has been retrogressive, or, at least, anti-German, more 
particularly in his persecutions of the Jews, in placing the 
local communes of the peasantry more under the super- 
vision of the large landed proprietors, in clipping the 
feeble wings of the Zemstvos, in cutting loose from Ger- 
many, distrusting Bismarck and cementing a necessarily 
precarious alliance with France, and generally in doing 
more toextend the frontiers of Russia, especially in Asia 
than to liberalize Russian institutions in Europe. As the 
London Economist well says: ‘‘ His majesty, while Czare- 
vitch, held himself aloof from all men; he formed no 
friendships among either nobles or officials, and it is im- 
possible to guess to what ministers he will give his con- 
fidence. Itappears from his manifesto that he is full of 
the notion of prerogative, and the extraordinary precau- 
tions taken to protect his journey to St. Petersburg show 
that he retains his father’s belief in danger from the nihi- 
lists, but thereall certainty ends. The newsovereign, for 
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aught anyone can tell, may be meditating liberal reforms, 
or areign of military despotism, or a policy of improve- 
ments ordered from above, or any other course of conduct 
whatsoever.” 

If the rumors are true that the Russian government 
was in secret league with Japan in its recent policy in the 
Corea and in the invasion of China, events in the East may 
soon shed light on the character of Russia’s new Czar. 





The Growth of a Great Journal. 


Mr. John Walter, the third editor and owner of that 
name of 7/e(London) 7imes, who died on October 23, at his 
country seat at Bearwood in Berkshire, left seven sons, 
four grandsons and three nephews, but had lost by drown- 
ing while skating at Oxford, the eldest son, John Walter, 
who would have succeeded to the editorship of the world’s 
first newspaper had he survived. The seven-column obit- 
uary notice of the recent Editor was published in the 77mes 
of November 9, more than two weeks after his death. In 
an American newspaper it would have appeared the next 
day, and if there were any unexplained delay about his 
dying it might have slipped in on the day before. 

He was born in 1818, educated at Eton and graduated 
at Exeter College, Oxford, B. A., in 1840 and M. A. in 
1843. Inthe same class were Mr. Froude, the historian, 
Lord Farrer and Sir George Dasent, for many years of 
the Zimes staff. The present conductors of the paper 
say :-— 








‘« Mr. Walter retained throughout his life the deep influences of his Ox- 
ford training—a training which, as it existed in his day, he held to be far 
better adapted to brace a man’s intellectual fibre, to imbue him with the 
spirit of sound scholarship, to refine his taste and enlarge his sympathies, to 
give him a firm grasp on life and affairs, than the more varied and special- 
ized curriculum of the present day. Though not a professed scholar, he 
read widely in classical and modern literature, and his judgment on ques- 
tions of composition and style was always sound and masculine. It was to 
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Oxford that he went constantly for writers qualified to sustain the literary 
reputation of Zhe Tzmes. He sought in them and found, with rare sagacity 
and insight, a capacity to deal with public affairs in a broad, liberal, and 
masculine spirit, to understand and interpret the drift of the national mind, 
and to give effective expression to the current sentiments of serious and 
sober-minded Englishmen. ‘ This was a tradition which he had inherited 
from his father, a tradition which for over ninety years during the 
management of father and son, has been the guiding principle of 
The Times. What Mr. Walter added to it was a scholarly regard, in- 
spired by his own taste and training, for the purity of the English tongue. 
It his father gave Zhe Times strength, as he undoubtedly did, Mr. Walter 
added to that strength refinement. He used to quote with great satisfaction 
a remark once made to him by the late Sir James Graham :—‘ The Times 
has saved the English language ;’ and, though the saying is perhaps hyper- 
bolical, we can at least say with truth that if, during Mr. Walter’s 
management, Zhe Tzmes, without abandoning its traditional policy or hesi- 
tating to strike hard when hard striking was needed, has exhibited a higher 
standard of literary taste and propriety than it did in the earlier years of the 
century, the result has been due not more to the growing refinement of 
manners, public, political, and private, and to the gradual improvement of 
taste in matters literary, than to the personal influence of Mr. Walter over 
the great organ of public opinion with which he was so long identified, and 
to his judicious selection of writers of like sentiments with himself. 


John Walter (second) father of the late editor, had suc- 
ceeded tothe editorship of 7ke Times in 1803 by inheritance 
from his father, the first John Walter who founded it, incon- 
junction with a printer of original views named Henry 
Johnson, in 1785, under the name of 7he Daily Universal 
Register. It took the name of Zhe Times as its principle 
title on January 1, 1788. It has appeared uninterruptedly 
on every weekday ever since. The first John Walter 
entered upon the enterprise at 50 years of age after he had 
made and lost a fortune in ‘‘ underwriting,” or, as Ameri- 
cans would say, in insurance. The Times underwent an 
early and prolonged discipline of adversity. A year after 
its first appearance Mr. Walter was prosecuted for a libel on 
some of the King’s sons. He wasconvicted and sentenced 
to pay a fine of £50, to stand for an hour in the pillory at 
Charing-cross, to be imprisoned in Newgate for 12 months, 
and to give security for good behavior for seven years. 
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Further prosecutions ensued, and Mr. Walter was impris- 
oned for 16 months in all, being finally liberated on the in- 
tercession of the Prince of Wales. ‘‘So great were the 
difficulties in which he at this time found himself in- 
volved,” said Zhe Times on the occasion of the centenary 
of the paper in 1888, ‘‘that Mr. Walter seriously 
thought of abandoning the publication. But he was 
not the man to be easily beaten. He persevered in 
spite of all discouragements, and the paper struggled 
on. In the year 1797 or 1798 Mr. Walter recalled his 
younger son from Oxford, in the second or third year of 
his residence at the University, and associated him with 
himself in the management of his business. The second 
Mr. Walter had served a regular apprenticeship to his 
father, and possessed a thorough practical acquaintance 
with all the details of printing and newspaper management. 
But he was not merely a good man of business, he was a 
man of singular energy and vigor of character, of great 
sagacity, and of inflexible tenacity of purpose.”’ 

Under the second John Walter, and therefore be- 
tween 1803 and 1847, Zhe Times became the leading jour- 
nal of the world both in matters of news and of opinion. 

In the value of its opinions and influence, in com- 
manding style, in pure and vigorous rhetoric, and in its 
absolute fidelity to English upper class and middle class 
opinions, Zhe Times is still without a rival. Even when its 
opinions are one-sided and erroneous or unfair, they are 
generally stated in language of such apparent judicial can- 
dor as to impress the reader with the feeling that they deal 
as justly as the committals or policy to which Zhe Times is 
pledged, enable it to deal with that question. 

In the matter of news, however, while Zhe Times is 
still at the head of all in the phases of news which are 
adapted to the tastes and curiosity of the aristocratic and 
refined class, it falls far astern of several American news- 
papers in catering to the million exactly as they are. At 
least twenty newspapers publish far more news than the 
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London 7imes ever contains. A part of this results from 
larger expenditure and greater diversity of circulation. 
But no small part results from inferior taste in editing. 














Permanence of Southern Prosperity. 


The passing of the financial depression will be marked 
in history as having at least some beneficent results amid 
its multitude of blighting influences. One of the best of 
these has been the awakening of economic thought and 
the dissemination of monetary and industrial knowledge 
among the people. It has also brought before the public 
attention the relative character of the prosperity of each sec- 
tion of thiscountry. In its crucible all the dross of previous 
bad development has come to the surface and from these 
discoveries the nation learns the better where to devote its 
best energy in the future and how to construct a business 
polity which will withstand all such influences. 

Upon examining the trade reports for the year 1893, 
it will be found that the section in which fewest failures 
took place and the least decrease in the volume of business 
was experienced, was the South. 

To show the causes for this immunity it will be ne- 
cessary first to call to mind briefly the character of the 
development which took place in this section immediately 
the changed conditions resultant from the war made such a 
thing possible. Slavery having been abolished, the ‘‘ poor 
white” class was enabled to enter the field of labor un- 
hampered by prejudice, and soon produced out of itself 
that middle class of which there had so long been a need. 
In the advancement of this element we can trace the prog- 
ress by which the South became identified economically 
as well as intellectually and politicially with the rest of 
the nation. Necessity forced the use of every natural 
resource, hence the tide of industrial activity turned to- 
wards the storehouses of nature’s mineral treasures and 
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soon the smoke of the manufactory rose over the scene, 
and that new line of development was begun which was to 
snatch from King Cotton his formerly uncontested sceptre. 
Here, too, in this great region formed by the mountains 
stretching through the heart of the South, poured in 
immigrants from all sections, and there commenced that 
union of interests which is the greatest enemy of section- 
alism and is the developer of the true national spirit. 
Thus by the utilization of the mineral resources and the 
consequent industrial activity and diversification of inter- 
ests, the ennobling of white labor, and the elevation of the 
negro by industrial and intellectual training, a new South 
has been produced of great prosperity and promise. 

The importance to which this industrial development 
had attained in 1890 may be shown by citing a few facts 
from the census. 


South (former Per cent. of 
piave States.) ue. oh 
Population, ‘ ; ; ‘ ; 22,040,079 35.21 
Population, white, . : ; : 15,150,473 27.76 
Area, square miles, _. ‘ i 892,424 24.93 
Coal fields, square miles, , _ * | 46,495 21.99 
Value Mineral products (free metals, etc.) | $65,491,731 | 15.31 
Product, pig-iron, tons, 1,800,000 18.75 
Manufactured product, value, | $1,280,000, 000 13.76 
Farm products, value, | $88 3,000,000 35.89 
Direct exports, value, | $365,878,605 | 35.51 
Internal revenue collected, $14,571,857 | 29.80 
Receipts for State taxation, $31,170,998 28.40 





It is thus seen that the South has preserved its suprem- 
acy in agriculture and has also burst the bonds which 
had forbidden its successful entry into the manufacturing 
and mining industries and has begun already to compare 
favorably with those competitors whose activity in this 
line was the heritage of the war of 1812. This is certainly 
a remarkable showing, considering the fact that one-third of 
the population of this section is composed of a race only 
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thirty years separated from slavery and consequently as 
yet little advanced in material development. The devas- 
tation of the war and the reconstruction debts saddled on 
the people, must also be remembered. These statistics 
are taken for all the sections at the height of the general 
prosperity in 1890 and are more valuable in their compara- 
tive relationship than otherwise, as at that time nearly all 
parts of the country were more or less affected by the in- 
flational tendency. The development previous to this, 
however, was healthier and the boom period was shorter in 
duration and confined to a smaller area in the South than 
elsewhere. The agricultural regions had been almost en- 
tirely avoided by the investors and speculators, hence it 
was very little affected by the reaction. Consequently the 
South inthe aggregate was much less disturbed by the 
panic than the other parts of the country. Its manufactur- 
ing interests furnished only 11.02 per cent. of the liabilities 
of all the failures of the United States, and its commercial 
interests only 13.21 per cent., while the banks of the South 
failing comprised only 13.12 per cent. of the total. These 
facts show the manner in which this section withstood the 
panic and thus prove how much more stable its prosperity 
must have been previously. This is further evidenced by 
the recent clearing house returns which show greater gains 
in that section than elsewhere. 

A financial depression results not only in a reorganiza- 
tion of the productive forces of a community but of sec- 
tions and the nation in general. Energy is transferred 
from the production of needless articles to that which will 
be of permanent value. Industry undergoes that changed 
purpose which leads to a healthy progress. Overcrowded 
cities empty their unemployed into the formerly depleted 
farming regions. ‘Towns which have sprung up uncalled 
for by economic conditions surrounding, dwindle into the 
hamlets, justified by the necessities of the neighborhood. 
Other older and more permanent growths attract back the 
inhabitants lost by reason of their former apparent unpro- 
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gressiveness. An entire social revolution takes place, at 
the end of which each community finds itself ready to take 
up the progress to which its resources and position actually 
entitle it. Defective development is thus awarded and 
ultimately great good accomplished, although the effect is 
not at once apparent and is only felt after great suffering 
by the masses during the inchoate period while their in- 
dustrial energies are being transferred to the new and bet- 
ter lines of production. How will the South fare in this 
economic revolution? As has been shown, its inflation and 
subsequent reaction have been confined to one interest and 
toasmall area. With natural advantages equal, then, the 
South stands ready to lead the advance of renewed prog- 
ress. But it has the additional superiority of the greater 
resources with which itis favored. It has larger unde- 
veloped mineral lands, more uncut timber, and a coast line 
of greater extent than any other section, besides the ex- 
ceptional inducements it can offer agriculturists. 

In 1890 aton of pig iron could be manufactured for 
$3.18 less in the South than in the North, the entire differ- 
ence being in the cost of materials. The figures for coal 
show a like advantage, being $1.71 average per ton forthe 
United States and $1.17 for the South. Cotton manufac- 
turing also seems favored in this section, and its growth 
has continued uninterrupted since 1870. At that time the 
New England manufactories consumed nine bales to the 
South’s one. Now the proportion is reduced to three to one, 
and only a few days ago it was announced that a $2,400,000 
Massachusetts cotton mill had determined to remove its 
plant to Georgia. 

The most difficult obstacle at present in the way of the 
South is the economic solution of the race question. The 
negro is still backward in the agricultural regions. The 
education he receives seems to better his material condi- 
tion very little, and his improvident methods exhaust the 
land and decrease the aggregate production. In the in- 
dustrial arts he has shown greatest adaptability, and wher- 
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ever he has been put in contact with intelligent white 
labor his improvement is very encouraging. The for- 
eigner, however, and also the Northern white avoid the 
farming sections where they are thrown in competition 
with negro labor; hence the process of the elevation of 
that race has been a painfully slow one, and the South has 
been much retarded by it. 

The panic, however, has shown that the financial 
structure erected there is not dependent on outside capital 
to sustain it, and is capable of standing alone and develop- 
ing itself by its own energy and vigor; hence the immi- 
gration of the future will probably turn this way in spite 
of the social objections. An extensive subdivision of the 
large plantations among a thrifty class of American or for- 
eign small farmers would give great impetus to the agri- 
cultural interests and increase production very much. It 
would also take from the Eastern manufacturers the only 
advantage they now have over the Southern, giving the 
latter an immediate home market. 

With this accomplished, the South’s future would know 
no bounds of progress. It has already become an integral 
part of the nation in every sense, and now stands ready to 
push ahead of all other sections and take the position to 
which its advantages entitle it. G. F. MILTON. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Free and Paid Medical Service. 


The annual report of one of our charitable medical 
institutions will say: 

‘« The work has been growing so rapidly and the need 
for gratuitous medical services to the worthy poor is so 
pressing, that the resources of our institution have been 
strained to the utmost. In such a cause we appeal to the 
deepest feelings of sympathy, the most healthy spirit of 
charity in the metropolitan public. 

‘*It goes without saying that no charity is of greater 
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use than one which strives to make the sick well, to change 
ailing men and women into able-bodied members of soci- 
ety, to check the awful destruction of infant life. This is 
the work which our dispensary strives to accomplish.”’ 

In fact these statements have become so common that 
the full truth of them has long ceased to be questioned, 
nor do we stop to consider how far this truth is alloyed 
with misconception. Toa certain extent this present time 
is one of alms-giving beyond any that has ever been 
known, so that an appeal for commodities in daily use of 
ordinary life to be gratuitously distributed is bound to suc- 
ceed, to a fairly large extent, without respect to the 
economics of the question involved. Even where there is a 
clearly felt intention of self-advertising, all that is needed 
to obtain funds in large amounts is a speciously worded 
call to help the needy, the starving, the ‘‘ worthy poor,” 
‘‘those who do not know how to help themselves,” and 
other phrases which by this time have degenerated to the 
rank of mere catch-words. 

Still further has the matter gone, until we have the 
grotesque spectacle of charitable institutions advertising 
the free benefits which they thus force upon the less weal- 
thy part of the community, and of like institutions bidding 
against each other for patronage; there are even instances 
in the writer’s personal knowledge where charity has not 
only been forced upon the people, but also where in order 
to be accepted it has really gone a-begging. The state- 
ment may seem extreme, but it is easily susceptible of 
verification. Besides, we have more or less closely con- 
nected with medical charities the great number of enter- 
prises designed to give vacations to children, to young 
girls, to men, to women, to husbands and wives together, 
to whole families; those to improve the physical condition 
of half-orphans, of girls who are forced to attend their 
younger brothers and sisters, to supply wheel-chairs, to 
give musical and dramatic entertainments, to send phthis- 
ical patients to Colorado—in short such a multiplicity of 
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objects that it would seem as if the mind of man were 
deeply exercised to find new ways of helping the ‘‘ help- 
less’ poor who are already assisted to the verge of extreme 
Socialism. 

Economically this may seem very wrong, even though 
it be well-intended. But the matter does not by any 
means stop at this limit. There is besides a constant 
under-current of dissatisfaction, a feeling that not enough 
has yet been done, an ever-increasing willingness on the 
part of the bestowing class to give more and more, and an 
equally ready willingness in the receiving class to accept 
anything and everything. And still greater confusion is 
made by those who sanction this state of affairs, by repeat- 
ing the trite statement that ours is an age of transition, 
and that the actual methods of charity, since they are like- 
wise transitory, are consistent with the age, that they must 
be transitory, and so call for little change. Allthis is said 
in the face of the fact that while intending to do good, we 
are really doing more harm than the vast majority of peo- 


ple imagine, and rather to the poorer than the wealthier 
class. 


Most of our hospital directors and subscribers would 
be shocked if they were told that a dispensary whose work 
they value so highly is constantly increasing the pauper 
population, is breaking down the feeling of manly inde- 
pendence, is radically interfering with the plainest laws of 
trade, is inculcating habits of thriftlessness, is really help- 
ing employers instead of the employed, at the partial 
expense of a class in the community which can least afford 
to stand this outlay. Still, this is literally true; nor is it 
stated in the manner of exaggeration. On the contrary, 
the evils connected with the present system are steadily 
growing and are tolerated with such a full absence of ear- 
nest reproof as to render any hope of immediate improve- 
ment almost futile. 

There are now in this city of New York over seventy 
dispensaries, not counting the floating hospitals of St 
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John’s Guild or the small private dispensaries maintained 
by private persons on the plan of the Poliklinik in Ger- 
many. This great number, scattered over the whole 
island, have treated during the past year, in round figures, 
500,000 persons. In the eight largest above 350,000 were 
recorded as new cases. In other words, in this city of 
1,700,000 inhabitants, more than one-quarter received its 
medical attendance free. Although on general principles 
one would say that those who applied for and received such 
gratuitous services must necessarily belong to the pauper 
class, when the statement obtains a direct application we 
instinctively draw back, exclaiming that such widespread 
poverty cannot possibly exist among our population, and 
that the figures must therefore lie. We have been priding 
ourselves too much upon the prosperous condition of the 
people to accept readily any such conclusion. 

Yet these figures approximately at least are true; of 
course there is a certain amount of duplication caused by 
some of the patients going from one dispensary to another. 
But this element is not large enough to disturb the main 
result. Thus we may summarize the situation in the form 
of an economic problem: in the metropolis of the country 
more than 25 per cent. of the population receive one of the 
main necessities of life for nothing, and from the hands of 
institutions which are meant to be beneficial to the com- 
munity at large. What is the economic significance of the 
matter, and what must its natural outcome be? 

Before answering these questions we must consider a 
few other things which make the problem still more con- 
fusing. For years we have been told that the condition of 
the poorer classes has been steadily improving; and as a 
general statement we know this to be true. They are bet- 
ter housed, are better fed, are better educated, are better 
placed socially than ever before. Their disabilities in 
every direction have been with the increase in time stead- 
ily lessening, and their opportunities for advancement and 
prosperous development have as steadily grown greater. 
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So marked has all this become that we constantly hear of 
the decided benefit which inheres in straightened circum- 
stances to develop character, to excite a noble emulation, 
to give the necessary impulse for the overthow of strongly 
based obstacles: We recognize the truth of this as a 
theory at the same time that we do not recognize how 
much more ready than ever before should the so-called 
poor be to profit by their straightened means. And still, 
after all, we see medical charities more lavishly scattered 
than any former generation considered desirable or even 
possible. We see these forces constantly working to make 
a growing number of paupers, and nevertheless not a voice 
is raised to stop this tendency, not a single effort is made 
to check this flood of harm. What must be the natural 
outcome? 

As a matter of experience, we know that the establish- 
ment of a dispensary or hospital increases to an indefinite 
amount the calls of its district for the attentions and ben- 
efits supplied by such an institution. Ina corresponding 
ratio to: the increase of its work, we find an increased 
demand, until gradually its clientele covers more or less 
completely even the respectable poor. Every family thus 
included becomes, in one respect at least, paupers. And 
the natural course of things is that a man who begins by 
being a pauper in one direction makes startlingly rapid 
progress to a general pauperism. He comes to - realize 
that it is foolish to pay for what he can get for nothing; 
he comes to accept the charity as a foreordained fact, as a 
right, because he belongs to.the holy band of the Poor. 
He realizes that at least. one item of expense need not be 
counted upon. At the same time he knows that he must 
exercise enough thrift and forethought to save up money 
for his house rent or his tobacco; or his mid-day pot of 
beer. But equally well he knows that his medical attend- 
ance will cost him nothing. 

This impression is widened and deepened by the ease 
with which he can obtain at an equally small cost aid in 
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supplying other needs which are induced by or related to 
medical charities, such as clothes and bread and ice and 
outings insummer. The necessity for exertion is being 
lessened, and the ‘‘ poor man” is becoming very willing 
that it should be so. He does not stop to think, any more 
than those who seek to help him, that he is losing his 
thriftiness, his prudence, his sense of the necessity of econ- 
omy. Least of all does he count himself as a pauper in 
accepting benefits for nothing so long as they are more or 
less directly forced upon him. He finally is apt to so put 
them among the benefits bestowed upon all men by nature, 
which, although priceless, need not be sought after, need 
not be struggled for. Most of all does he lose his sense of 
individuality, his sense of the sacredness of individual ef- 
fort and individual responsibility. He grows to depend 
on the chance of receiving help when he needs it; for 
why should he prepare for the evil days when others are 
doing it for him? 

This, however, is not all; for the question is one 
which overlays the present and pushes out into the fu- 
ture. Although the medical dispensary as an _ insti- 
tution began in the end of the seventeenth century, 
its fullest development, especially in the light of its most 
flagrant abuses, began in our own time. MHeretofore it 
was recognized that the patient was receiving a ben- 
efit on account of a temporary condition of destitu- 
tion. He was not expected to accept this help contin- 
uously ; most of all was he not to regard it as a right which 
the community owed him. There were, and ought to be, 
but few things outside of what the individual pays for that 
the State was bound to supply to him, and among these, free 
medical attendance surely did not belong, any more than 
free legal services or free potatoes or free newpapers. It 
is bad enough that the ordinary beneficiary unfortunately 
gets the idea that of right he accepts this charity, and suf- 
fers from the consequent moral poverty. With the adult 
it usually is a secondary habit, because it is only of late 
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that he has been subjected to its full influence. On the 
contrary his children are becoming habituated to this moral 
degeneration from their earliest infancy. Theysee almost 
every day the spectacle of parents, relatives and friends— 
in fact, their whole social circle—accepting valuable ser- 
vices and giving nothing in return. It is plainly evident 
that the natural result is a waning sense of financial 
scrupulousness, a quality which is at the very root of a 
healthy moral growth. The honest workingman is being 
shorn of the privilege of being honest, even while thinking 
that he is being mightily aided. 

The force of these objections would be radically less- 
ened if he were really helped in his financial condition. 
But he is not. And the improved monetary standing of 
the poor man has come about not on account of these aids 
but rather in spite of them. It is well understood by po- 
litical economists and was conclusively proved by the in- 
vestigations connected with the Poor Laws made in Eng- 
land in 1834 that such medical charities, especially when 
they become widely accepted, act in the way of a supple- 
ment to wages and so lowerthem. ‘They make it possible 
by eliminating items of common expense, for a man to 
work for less than a normal living wage. ‘This naturally 
is taken advantage of by employers who will therefore 
offer less to employees whose cost of living has been de- 
creased. One naturally asks, who really benefits by these 
institutions? Surely not the laborer whose yearly pay is 
thereby reduced and who in addition is more or less di- 
rectly put in the pauper class. On the other hand the 
employers as a class pay less for their labor than they 
otherwise would, and in turn give no adequate return to 
the community at large, except possibly in the most indi- 
rect ways. ‘Therefore the only men as a class who really 
bear the burden of this expense are the physicians who 
contribute their services. Taking it as a very moderate 
average that patients make but four visits each during one 
year, we have as the resulting number of consultations 
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with 500,000 patients the sum of 2,000,000 visits per year. 
Counting each visit as being worth only $1.00, we have the 
startling figure of $2,000,000.00 per year contributed 
mainly by the younger physicians who are in their first 
struggles for subsistence and professional standing. When 
we stop to think that these men constitute the hardest 
working class in the community, the class who are forced 
to expend the greatest amount in time and money for their 
professional preparation, whose social position calls for a 
fairly large amount of pretention and the amenities of life, 
we can see at a glance how heavy the burden is. 

The common impression is that physicians, although 
losing large actual amounts, gain enough in experience 
and skill to recompense them. On close examination this 
impression will likewise be shown to be fallacious. If 
each physician could have a small but continuous supply of 
picked cases with all the requirements of scientific investi- 
gation provided for him, with permission to use his dispen- 
sary patients as so much clinical material, this would be 
true. And the results would be of untold benefit to both 
physicians and laymen at large. The real state of affairs 
is that each institution strives, on account of individual 
pride as well as the expectation of greater support of vari- 
ous kinds, to obtain the greatest clientele. This necessi- 
tates the treating of an ever-increasing number of patients 
without a corresponding increase of time for each examina- 
tion. ‘Thus we see the vicious habit of a physician’s being 
forced to give from 1} to 3 minutes to examining the patient, 
recording a synopsis of his physical history and condition, 
and writing his prescription. It is clearly evident that 
under such circumstances but little research can be made, 
and on the contrary careless and negligent habits, habits 
of ‘‘snap-diagnosis,” inevitably result. Moreover it is 
much easier to acquire than to lose these habits, so that 
they come to influence the man’s whole professional life. 
Not only his hospital but even his private patients are 
bound to suffer from it. It accentuates our American 
habit of rushing, of finishing things in a hurry, of arriving 
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at some sort of result without a strict regard for the exact 
truthfulness of it. The judgment of a physician should be 
exercised by every means which looks toward carefulness, 
calmness, accuracy and an attempt at a perfect adjustment 
of each component factor in the problem under considera- 
tion. Every cause which makes for undue rapidity, for a 
certain slighting of the work in hand, in obedience to the 
necessity of completing acertain large amount of work ina 
certain short space of time, inevitably lowers our scientific 
tone, brings about routine work, machine-like work. It 
debases labor and acquirements of the highest sort to the 
monotonous level of the commonplace. Thus again we 
see that the system of widespread and promiscuous medi- 
cal charities fails to benefit in healthful and salient ways 
any class of workers. 

It will naturally now beasked whether we should utterly 
abolish our dispensaries. Certainly not. Such a step 
would be unwise, inhuman, tantamount to abolishing all 
charities. On the other hand we should be intolerant of 
the abuses of charity. No one can over-estimate the clari- 
fying, healthful influence on both givers and takers of a 
wise charity wisely administered. It is one of the means 
of raising mortal man above the low level of every-day 
earth; it lends a spirit and a mellow beauty to life that can 
be obtained in no other way. Its educational value is far 
above the worth of books. Iteven has a quickening touch 
of the divine in it, which must necessarily inflame those 
who come in contact with it. But for these very reasons, 
and because it is the nature of the best to be easily dis- 
torted into the worst, or something approaching the worst, 
we should by all means examine our charities with an ever- 
watchful scrutiny, never relaxing in the carefulness of our 
attention, which may do so much to make or mar the State. 

It is not necessary to abolish dispensaries; it is neces- 
sary to change their mode of administration. 

NATHAN OPPENHEIM, 

Attending Physician to Children’s Department of Mt, Sinai Hospital Dis- 


pensary. 
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Editorial Crucible. 

THE NEW YORK Suz solemnly devotes a two-column 
editorial to expounding the position of the Democratic 
party on the tariff. Just as if it was of any importance 
what the Democratic party thinks on that subject! It has 
been tried and the people have overwhelmingly voted that 
it was anignominious failure. If the Suz wants the Demo- 
cratic party again to be heard, it must choose a new theme. 
It can be heard no more on the tariff. 


THE REPORT of the commissioners, Carroll D. Wright, 
Mr. Kernan and Mr. Worthington, on the Chicago strike 
recommends that the railway employees organized into a 
national trade union be incorporated under Federal law; 
that a permanent United States strike commission be ap- 
pointed, with powers to investigate, arbitrate, and fix rates 
of wages and conditions of labor, in general analogy to the 
powers possessed by the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, and that the courts be empowered to enforce obedience 
to the decisions arrived at by this commission, to the ex- 
tent they now do in the commission to adjust railway rates. 
This will doubtless seem revolutionary to those who spend 
their lives in insisting upon adherence to old and ineffect- 
ive methods. The report of the commission brings the 
whole subject of the relations of labor organizations to 
capital and employers before Congress in a manner to 
compel its early consideration with all the ability that 
body possesses. We will discuss the suggestions made by 
the commissioners more fully in our next issue. 


A GREAT DEAL is said nowadays about conduct- 
ing government, particularly city government, according 
to business instead of political methods. The evident idea 
is that business methods are much purer and higher than 
political principles. This is a very delusive sentiment. 
Business is purely a money-making affair and it is in the 
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methods of business that nearly all the disreputable con- 
duct of society is to be found. The cheating in qualities 
and quantities of goods; the fraudulent valuation, of im- 
porters; the trickery in making sharp bargains; the subtle 
dishonesty in much of the loud advertising, and the thous- 
and and one other means of deceiving the public, are all 
methods employed in business. It is to protect citizens 
against immoral business habits that nearly all our crimi- 
nal institutions are founded and maintained at a cost of 
millions a year. Political principles are the principles that 
relate to the conducting affairs solely in the interest of 
social welfare with no motive of money gain whatever. 
Politics are degraded when the money-making elements 
are introduced. Politics are the means of evolving states- 
men and should be governed solely by the principles of 
political science and societary evolution and net by money 
gains at all. Instead of introducing the shopkeeper 
methods into politics, we want to more thoroughly familiar- 
ize the citizens with political principles. 

Mr. ERNEST FENTON of Flushing, Long Island, writes 
taking exception to certain portions of our article ‘‘ Fresh 
From English Roads” in the October issue. Referring to 
the Gang system, the employment of women as coal 
shovelers, and the existence of thatched hovels for working 
people, he intimates that we must be quoting ‘‘from what 
were standard works on the subject many years ago, but 
do not apply to the present day.” He denies that women 
shovel coal at Wigan or anywhere else in England, and 
even that Wigan is a colliery centre, and questions the ex- 
istence of the ‘‘thatched huts” to which we referred. 
And as evidence that he is posted on the subject, says: 
‘*I was born in an English colliery district, and until 
six years ago lived and worked there.” We beg to as- 
sure Mr. Fenton that we did not get our facts from books 
of any kind, but simply stated what we personally saw 
last summer. On the 23d of August, 1894, we saw the 
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women actually at work shoveling coal in Wigan as de- 
scribed. To deny that Wigan isa coal centre is like say- 
ing that there are no iron furnaces in Pittsburg. Mr. 
Fenton may have been born in a colliery district but he 
evidently never saw Wigan or he would have refrained 
from writing his letter. Even a glance at an encyclo- 
pedia would have stayed his hand. As to ‘‘the miser- 
able thatched huts’”” we saw them by the hundreds in 
Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridge- 
shire and North Hamptonshire. All our facts regarding 
wages and other conditions in England were gathered 
right on the spot by personal observation. Mr. Fenton 
only proves that a person may be born in England and 
live there a life-time without knowing much about what 
is going on. 





THE EXPORTS OF American products forSeptember, 1894, 
under the Wilson-Gorman law are less by $12,247,125 than 
they were for September, 1893, under the McKinley tar-— 
iff law, which we were told shut us out like a Chinese wall 
from the markets ofthe world. This failure to export can- 
not be due to the fact that our country is not a cheap 
market to buy in, since the chief agricultural staples we 
produce—our corn, pork, wheat, cotton and mutton and now 
our lumber—have done nothing but break all former records 
for low prices. Our exports in breadstuffs are lower in price 
by thirty per cent. and yet lower also in aggregate value 
by twenty-five per cent. In short, while we send out a 
trifle more in tons of food and fiberthan we did in the panic 
year, we get a quarter less in pay forit. For the nine 
months ending with September, 1894, our aggregate ex- 
ports of domestic products have shrunk by $24,805,303, 
and the shrinkage would have been greater had not our 
manufacturing exports made asmall gain. The decline in 
exports of agricultural products only was $25,661,961, being 
about a million greater than the net decline in our total 
exports. Meanwhile for the same nine months, our imports 
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of goods free of duty fell off from $328,660,659 to $298,- 
066,010, and ourimports of dutiable goods diminished from 
$296,664,713 to $205,523,561. In September alone, how- 
ever, which is the only month of the nine fully responsive 
to the Wilson-Gorman law, there was a slight increase, viz., 
from $46,300,612 for both free and dutiablein 1893 to $50,- 
647,934in September, 1894. Thus far for the eight months 
of tariff threat and one month of ‘‘ freer trade,’’ we have 
been paid for ashrinkage of $90,000,000 in our imports by 
an incipient gain of $4,300,000. A shrinkage of as many 
goods as our largest commercial house would sellin a year 
and a half, is offset by a gain of as many as it would sell in 
a fortnight. Thisis the ‘‘ridiculous mouse” which the 
Tariff Reform mountain in labor has thus far produced. 
ELSEWHERE IN THISissue we publish a hopeful article 
by a Southern (Chattanooga, Tenn.,) contributor, who re- 
gards the New South as a growing fact, rather than as a 
hope now by far too long deferred. He believes the fu- 
ture trend of immigration will be into the Southern States. 
He counts much upon the fact that iron can be produced at 
three or four dollars a ton less in Chattanooga than in Pitts- 
burg. We would not say one word to dampen our South- 
ern friend’s ardor, and ‘‘in our orisons” we shall pray for the 
fulfillment of his prophesies. But while his eulogy is going 
through the press, the clerk of the Chancery Court at Nash- 
ville assassinates and kills the Chancellor of the Court 
for political ingratitude in not re-appointing him to office. 
A rapid series of reciprocal murders occur at Atlanta in 
revenge for words supposed to have been uttered concern- 
ing awoman. A Mayor and several officers of a town in 
Mississippi are assassinated for being politicians; a feeble 
effort to punish the mobbing and killing of negroes known 
to be innocent fails in Memphis for want of jurors willing 
to punish a white man under any circumstances for taking 
the life of a negro, and only a few weeks ago a colored 
preacher named Gaston was killed in Georgia for advoca- 
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ting the removal of his race to Liberia. Neither capital 
nor immigration will seek the Southern States until the 
people of the South can get right down to the cold realities 
of the ethics of civilization. These are:— 

First. It is neither a part of the right, nor essential to 
the happiness, nor worth the while of a man of sense and 
honor to undertake to regulate by assassination what other 
people shallsay. Noreally brave man will try to inter- 
fere with the exercise of the right of free speech by any- 
body, however foolish, malignant or mistaken their slan- 
ders may be, since no gentleman will be hurt by false state- 
ments, and no other can become a gentleman by punish- 
ing the telling of the truth. 

Second. The common belief of the great mass of the 
Southern people that honor requires them to kill the vari- 
ous persons with whom they disagree on questions of any 
kind, is utterly destructive of the honor it pretends to pro- 
tect, is on alevel with human sacrifices of any kind, and 
renders whoever holds such views a social nuisance in any 
society which his medizvalism helps to barbarize and to 
pollute. The great obstacle to the progress of the South is 
the ignorance, barbarism and indolence of its aristocratic 
class and the fact that they have a fictitious, hypocritical 
and dishonest set of moral standards. When they learn 
right from wrong better, capital and labor will- be more 
willing to redeem their barren wastes and make their sand 
plains blossom as the rose. 

FALL RIVER and New Bedford strikes have produced 
two valuable contributions to labor literature; one is the 
article in Zhe Outlook of November 10, by Alex Mac- 
coll of the New Bedford Lvening /ournal, and the other is 
that by Rev. Mr. Hale, of Fall River, in The Forum for 
November on ‘‘ The Impotence of the Churches in a Man- 
ufacturing Town.” The strikes closed eighty-six mills for 
eight weeks, involving a loss of pay which Mr. Maccoll es- 
timates at $1,600,000, enough, probably, to buy the largest 
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mill in Fall River. Mr. Maccoll attributes the strike in 
great part to arbitrariness of manner and ‘‘ skimping”’ in 
trifles on the part of the managers, which irritated the 
hands more than the amount of wages in dispute. Notice 
of reduction of wages was posted without designating how 
much the reduction would be, and on several occasions 
when previous rates of wages had been reduced to ten per 
cent. and then ‘‘ restored,” it had been found that the ten 
per cent. ‘‘ restored’ was computed on the sum ¢o which 
and not on the sum /rvom which wages had been reduced, 
and so the ‘‘ restoration’ was ‘‘ ten cents” less on a wage 
of ten dollars per week than the sum required to balance 
the reduction. The more insignificant the sum, the meaner 
the transaction appeared. 

So when the legislature had passed a law requiring 
employers to furnish operatives with such ‘‘ particulars” 
as would enable them to ‘‘ head off” dishonest employers 
who would hire them to weave at a given price per cut 
and then keep them weaving until they had done a longer 
cut than was agreed, the Fall River and New Bedford mill 
owners in turn circumvented the legislature by contract- 
ing with their operatives to work by the pound instead of 
by the ‘‘piece, cut or yard,” so that the law would not 
apply. It is also a notable fact that the manufacturers would 
make concessions to the spinners, who are united in the 
union and have a large fund, which they deny to the 
weavers and other operatives whose union is less strong. 

Mr. Maccoll praises warmly the six mills in New Bed- 
ford belonging to Mr. William D. Howland where no such 
petty invasion of the rights and pride of the operatives is 
committed, and where no strikes have ever occurred. 

Mr. Hale’s argument is that the churches are made 
impotent to aid the wage-workers by the fact that the 
Protestant churches are made up of the employing class 
and are greatly divided by sect and faction, and impover- 
ished by sectarian division, while the Catholic church mus- 
ters in all the wage-working class and is at once solid, 
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rich and stolid, looking out chiefly for itself and for its 
own revenues. Mr. Hale is hopeless of church institu- 
tions as respects their ability to be a source of genuine 
help and relief to the poor in so far as they are themselves 
a portion of the poor who are struggling against extinc- 
tion. The situation is an embarrassing one open to all 
the difficulties which Mr. Hale points out. 





THE PROPOSAL To sell fifty millions of Government 
bonds as a means to replenish the Treasury is uncovering a 
weakness in our financial condition greater than had been 
generally suspected. The Government appears to be dis- 
covering for the first time the evils, indeed the imminent 
national bankruptcy, which threaten it so long as the 
United States Treasury is the sole debtor, in a nation of 
sixty-six millions of people, that can be asked for gold 
on its demand obligations. All the banks can make the 
Government their ‘‘ buffer’’ under the Legal Tender Act by 


paying in greenbacks. All depositors can, under the Legal 
Tender Act, call upon their banks forthe greenbacks. Hold- 


ing either greenbacks or ‘‘Sherman notes” they can pre- 
sent them at the Treasury and demand gold for them. 
This same gold they can tender to the Treasury in payment 
of their subscriptions to the fifty-million loan put forth 
ostensibly to replenish the Treasury with gold. In short, 
the purchasers of the bonds can draw out atthe Treasury 
‘«spigot”’ the whole fifty millions of gold which they pour 
in at the Treasury ‘‘ bung,” get 2 8-10 per cent. per annum 
for loaning to the Government exactly the $61,500,000 in 
gold now in the Treasury and not increase the stock of 
gold in the Treasury by a dollar. 

Never in all the history of national finance, not even 
in any of the old sinking-fund plans of paying off the prin- 
cipal of a large debt out of the savings to be made from 
interest derived from investing small portions of that same 
debt, nor in any of the famous financial hocus pocuses and 
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bubbles of the South Sea and Mississippi era, was there ever 
devised a scheme so thin as that of keeping gold in the 
Federal Treasury by means of a sale of bonds when every 
purchaser of the bonds is entitled by law to draw gold from 
the Treasury itself to purchase the bonds with. 

It is really worse than the act of Congress passed 
twenty years ago forbidding the premium on gold to go up. 
The exigency which has brought this weakness now so 
forcibly to the Government’s senses is the concurrence of 
a low supply of gold in the Treasury with an adverse bal- 
ance of trade clearly due to twc months of the operation 
of the new tariff law. This is clearin the following ex- 
tract from the London Times financial article of Nov. 15. 
It says: ‘‘ It remainsto be seen whether the American pub- 
lic will not draw gold from the Treasury to buy the bonds. 
The new issue is merely the means for the creation of a 
new exportable article, by which America may hope to 
turn the exchanges in her favor. Since the reduction of 
the American tariff, the balance of trade indebtedness has 
favored Europe and would have to be liquidated in gold 
unless America could provide some acceptable form of re- 
mittance. ‘Though we may not take of the bonds largely, 
banks and investors in America might send us at accepta- 
ble prices large amounts of good railway bonds, and thus 
the balance of indebtedness would be adjusted; indeed, 
this is very likely.”’ 

There is a cold and icy logic in this admission from 
the leading free-trade organ of the world, that in passing 
the Wilson-Gorman law, and in neglecting even to think 
of placing our banking system on a coin redemption basis, 
we make our financial position one of distrust bordering on 
contempt, in the eyes of the civilized world. We would 
not care so much for the criticism if we could regard it as 
merely English. Its galling force lies in the fact that it is 
true. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


Under this head we call attention only to the articles in 
the current magazines on social economic questions, giving 
the point of view or method of treatment and other items that 
will serve as a guide for readers and students. 





ECONOMIC THEORY.— Why Had Roscher so Little Influence 
in England? by W. Cunningham in Annals of the American 
Academy for November. Prof. Cunningham does not 
clearly bring out the difference which would have been 
wrought in English political economy if Roscher had been 
more widely read in England. We may infer, however, 
that in his view Roscher’s genuinely scientific moderation 
in statement, and his non-combative but clear presenta- 
tion of doctrine, as well as his substitution of indefatigable 
learning for mere contemptuous hauteur towards all adverse 
or foreign views, would have improved the British econ- 
omic style and might have brought substantial gains in ac- 
tual knowledge to the English economists, for which there 
is certainly great room. Prof. Cunningham makes it the 
point of his complaint that Prof. Marshallinsinuates ‘‘ that 
certain members of the historical school of economists pro- 
fess to discard all theories, and subsequently stultify 
themselves by implicitly using those very theories.” 
Prof. Cunningham seems to think that the special re- 
searches into social conditions like ‘‘ Booth’s Monumental 
Work on the London Poor” and similar realistic inquiries 
are superseding, even in the minds of economists, the rela- 
tive and dogmatic importance formerly assigned to theory. 


FACTORY OPERATIVES.—/mpotence of Churches in a 
Manufacturing Town. Rev. W. B. Hale in The Forum for 
November. The writer regards division among Protestant 
sects as largely responsible for the small influence of Chris- 
tianity over, and the little effective aid rendered by its 
ministers to the working classes in factory towns, of which 
Fall River and New Bedford are examples. He describes 
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a population largely secularized in its creed by the immedi- 
ate presence of want, and too deeply immersed in the 
struggle for subsistence to think of religious matters. 
Over against this may be set the fact that doubtless the 
wealthy of Fall River would be found to be as secular in 
motive and spirit as the working classes, though more 
polite in the expression of their secularism, and that among 
mankind generally poverty has been at least as favorable 
as wealth to the tendency to govern the affairs of this life 
through motives derived from supermundane considera- 
tions. 

FIRES.—Causes and Effects of Great Forest Fires, by 
John Gifford, in Zhe Engineering Magazine for November. 
Legal regulations and social effort necessary to preserve 
forests from waste and insure their renewal in the inter- 
ests of cheap timber, abundant rainfall, full rivers and a 
beautiful and fertile country. 


GoLD.—The World's Gold Production, by T. A. Rick- 
ard, F. G.S., in The Engineering Magazine for November, 
argues that the collapse in value of silver is intensifying 
the production of gold. The world’s production has in- 
creased from $130,650,000 in 1891 to $155,521,700 in 1893, 
the value of the gold product in 1893 being only 8.77 per 
cent. less than that of the gold and silver combined in 
1861-5 which Dr. Soetbeer estimates at $170,473,383. 
Director Preston expects the yield for 1894 to exceed 
$190,000,000, being equal to the production of both metals 
twenty years ago. The United States production is now 
$35,959,599; Australia, $35,654,678, being 1,876,562 ounces 
against 1,739,700 ounces for the United States. Russia pro- 
duced 1,247,156 ounces valued at $25,801,645 in 1892 and 
South Africa 1,610,646 ounces worth $28,272,407. The rate 
of increase since 1887 to 1893 in South Africa has been from 
23,155 ounces to 1,478,477, while the average product 
per ton of gold ore worked has declined from 22.65 dwts. to 
9.5 dwts. As depth is gained the ore becomes pyritic; its 
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gold contents decrease and the cost of its reduction in the 
mills tends to augment. 

The writer concludes: ‘‘ South Africa will repeat the 
story of other mining districts; it will be an important gold 
producer. Probably within a couple of years it will reach 
the first position (it has already surpassed Russia), but 
there is no reason to suppose that the phenomenal growth 
of its production will go on in arithmetical progression 
indefinitely, as many authorities would suggest. Its yield 
will serve to counterbalance the exhaustion of older re- 
gions, but it will not have the economic importance of the 
early Californian and Australian discoveries. In 1851 
California produced $81,294,700 after three years’ develop- 
ment, in 1853 Australia yielded $62,001,761 after two 
years’ development, in 1893 South Africa gave $28,272- 
407 after six years’ vigorous and systematic work. It cost 
more to produce the 28 million dollars’ worth of South 
African gold than it did to obtain the 143 millions yielded 
by California and Australia in the two years quoted.” 


INCOME TAx.—The New Income Tax by Charles F. 
Dunbar, in 7he Quarterly Journal of Economics for October, 
1894. Prof. Dunbar disapproves of such portions of the 
new law as make ‘‘ property acquired by gift or inher- 
itance’’ in any year taxable as income of that year, in 
which feature he finds that our income tax law is less wise 
than the Prussian income tax law of 1891. He also objects 
to ascertaining the amount of income through the taxpayers 
declaration, to levying the tax of each year on the income 
of the year preceding; to following the example of the in- 
come tax levied during our war with the Rebellion; and to 
overlooking the fact that, as taxes generally, however laid, 
cannot fail to be paid out of and in proportion to incomes, 
any assumption that a tax can be more specially directed 
at incomes than all taxes now are is superfluous. 


LIGHTING.—Domestic Electric Lighting Plants, by Nel- 
son W. Perry in The Engineering Magazine for November, 
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shows that Germans are ahead of us in electric lighting 
for domestic purposes and that they ‘‘obtain more light 
by using gas in a gas engine driving a dynamo than can 
be obtained by burning that same gas direct in the best 
gas-burner.”’ 


RAILWAY RATES.—Reasonable Railway Rates, by H. T. 
Newcomb in Annals of the American Academy for Novem- 
ber. Prof. Newcomb condenses the Report of the Senate 
Finance Committee on ‘‘ wholesale prices and wages,” par- 
ticularly in its bearing on transportation rates and rail- 
way values. He shows that during the six years covered 
by the Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and ending June 30, 1893, the decline in the average 
charge per ton per mile for carrying freight was only from 
1.001 cents to .878 cents, and the decline in the rate per pas- 
senger per mile was only from 2.349 cents to 2.108 cents. 
Small as this reduction seems, it represents a saving annu- 
ally of $115,113,377 on freight and $34,292,134 on passen- 
ger transportation, a total of $149,405,511, (a sum one-half 
larger than the total losses by fires in the United States). 
In 1862 it cost $5.42 to transport over the Pennsylvania 
Central as much freight asin 1892 could be transported for 
60 cents, a fall to one-ninth its former figures in 30 years. 
From Chicago to New York between 1864 and 1894, rates 
of freight have fallen to one-fourth. Meanwhile 61.24 per 
cent. of all the railway stock and 14.39 percent. of the 
bonds have during the year ending with June, ’93, paid 
neither dividends nor interest. And in oneof the ten geo- 
graphical groups into which the railwaysof the country are 
divided according to location, 99.99 percent. of the stock and 
31.66 per cent. of funded debt receive no return. This 
group embraces ‘‘ the State of Louisiana, exclusive of the 
portion lying east of the Mississippi River, the State of 
Texas, exclusive of that portion lying west of Oklahoma, 
and the portion of New Mexico lying southeast of Santa 
Fé.” 

It is a significant fact that the leader in Congress who 
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most persistently pushed the anti-railway legislation into 
existence until it took the form of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act, was Roger Q. Mills who represented seven- 
eighths of this dismally unprofitable railway area. This 
recalls the incident of his denunciation of the late Wm. 
Walter Phelps of New Jersey as a railway magnate who was 
getting rich out of his oppressive charges upon Mr. Mills’s 
Texas Constituents. Mr. Phelps replied that he owned 
the railway whereby Mills reached his home, but would be 
afar wealthier man if he didn’t. Prof. Newcomb’s article 
affords an excellent basis on which to study the economic 
law according to which railway rates decline, and the com- 
bined effect of free competition and adverse legislation on 
railway values. 


RATES OF INTEREST.—WMortgage Banking in Germany, 
by D. M. Frederiksen (Chicago) in Zhe Quarterly Journal 
of Economics for October. Mr. Frederiksen indicates that 
the Germans have a valuable system of making loans upon 
land by forming associations of borrowers which issue the 


bond of the association at four per cent. and generally 
loan at five per cent. the proceeds derived from the sale of 
the bonds. These bonds stand as well on the exchanges 
as government bonds, and, if they are open to any objec- 
tion, it is that of tempting people to borrow too much by 
making loans obtainable at too lowa rate of interest, if that 
can under any circumstances be an evil. 

In view of the fact that Western (Dakota) borrowers 
in the United States are now paying ten to fourteen per 
cent., and borrowers in Georgia are alleged to be paying 
eighteen totwenty per cent. as against a call-loan rate of only 
one percent. in New York City, while agricultural borrowers 
in Germany are averaging a rate of from three to five per 
cent., and the local bank rates in Berlin and Antwerp for 
loans on commercial paper or even on call are but little 
lower than the farm rates—the people attain to a greater 
practical equality under a kaiser than they reach under | 
institutions expressly intended to produce equality of con- 
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ditions. Hence, Mr. Frederiksen’s theme is of the first 
importance, and the facts of his article should be made 
intelligible to all American readers. To this end they 
need to be still further divested of financial abstruseness 
and technical learning and described in their workings, as 
by an eye-witness, who at the same time understands 
American finance and can translate German mortgage 
banking into American habits and customs so that the for- 
mer can be correctly conceived by those who are practising 
the latter. 


SHIP-BUILDING.—English and American Ship-building, 
by J. S. Jeans in Cassier’s Magazine. A discussion from a 
friendly English standpoint of the prospect that the busi- 
ness of iron and steel ship-building may become successful 
in the United States. It concludes that as American loco- 
motives are successfully competing in foreign markets, and 
as they involve all the elements of complexity and cheap 
production in iron and steel work that are involved in ship- 
building, there is reason to expect that the high rate of 
American wages may not prove a bar to success in cheap 
ship-building also; allowance is to be made for the fact 
that owing to our railroad mileage and rate of construction 
being about equal to the aggregate of the entire world be- 
side, it follows that the great factor of ‘‘ dimensions in in- 
dustry” is aiding us to produce cheap locomotives, in a 
degree that it cannot at present aid us to produce cheap 
ships. Usually that can be produced cheapest which must 
be produced on the largest scale. At present America is 
compelled to be the largest producer of locomotives but 
not necessarily and immediately of ships. 


SILVER.—Free Coinage in Mexico, by Claude N. Bennett 
in the North American Review for November. From the fact 
that Mexican dollarsare worth only 50 percent. of American 
silver dollars, Mr. Bennett infers that under free silver coin- 
age American silver dollars would sink to 50 per cent. of 
their present value. 
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TRANSPORTATION.—A dvantages of the Tehuantepec Inter- 
oceanic Route, by Elmer L. Corthell in Zhe Engineering 
Magazine for November. An argument fora national rail- 
way across the Tehuantepec Isthmusin preference to the 
Panama and Nicaragua projects. 


WAGES (RATE OF.)—7he Wages Doctrine at the Hands of 
the German Economists, by F. W. Taussig in The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics for October. Prof. Taussig seems to 
admit that no satisfactory theory of the cause of the rate 
of wages, or of the principles which determine the general 
prosperity of laborers, can be stated (p. 22). Adam Smith 
and the classic school distinctly break down under the Ger- 
man Criticism of Hermann and others, because his doctrine 
that wages are either an advance of capital or are paid out 
of the employer’s revenue, is largely fallacious, since in 
fact it is the proceeds of the wage-worker’s toil which is con- 
stantly not only replenishing but increasing the capital 
which pays the wages. On the other hand the old German 
theory that wages of labor are determined by the capacity 
of the consumers to pay for its products is fallacious, since 
most of the consumers are wage-workers, and derive their 
capacity to pay from wages itself, and this leads into the 
‘* vicious circle,’’ as Prof. Taussig regards it, that rates of 
wages are determined chiefly by rates of wages. Hence 
Prof. Taussig says ‘‘ We may have to forego the attempt 
to make any precise statement of the causes affecting the 
welfare of laborers in general; still more, abandon the at- 
tempt at a separate statement of the causes determining 
the prosperity of hired laborers.” What is this but a con- 
fession of intellectual bankruptcy on the part of the econ- 
omic department of one of our leading universities? If 
political economy knows no cause for the rate of wages, 
what does it know ? 
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Among the Books. 


The Aged Poor in England and Wales. By Cuaries Booru. 
Macmillan & Co. 1894. 

This, in connection with the previous work by the same 
author on ‘‘ Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age,” pre- 
sents the first comprehensive attempt we have met with to in- 
vestigate pauperism, or rather the relief systems applied to 
pauperism, with an approach to scientific precision. The 
genius for organizing bureau work which the author displays 
in the collection and arrangement of so large a quantity of stat- 
istical matter, is not the least notable feature of his work. He 
credits Canon Blacksley with having set on foot the inquiry into 
the expediency of endowing old age which is now attracting 
such considerable attention on the part of the humane. What- 
ever Canon Blacksley may have done to give the work a local 
start, the systematic handling it receives from Charles Booth 
must be the basis on which it becomes a world’s question. 

There can be no narrow basis to the life work of a man 
who takes the acknowledged lead of the world’s theoretical 
economists and practical philanthropists in investigation statis- 
tically and personally into the condition, first of the poor of Lon- 
don, andthen of the aged poor of Great Britain. 

It is with the view of forcing on the public mind attention 
to Canon Blacksley’s scheme of endowing or pensioning the old, 
that Mr. Charles Booth has entered upon these exhaustive and 
forbidding researches into the degree of care now given to the 
poor. It is a most elusive and disheartening problem to 
grapple with. At the outset we are met by the formidable diffi- 
culty in the science of poor-relief when attempted by any form 
of uncompensatory alms-giving, that the more we do for pau- 
pers the more ready are the feebler ranks of the self-sustaining 
to sink intoand accept pauperism as their lot, and hence that 
every attempt to succor paupers by making them comfortable 
increases pauperism. Against this view on the other hand rises 
our strong disgust at all parsimonious nibbling experiments in 
making charities so scrutinizing, slow and insulting that it be- 
comes absolutely useless to the sensitive. Better relieve none 
than to aid merely the brazen whose only claims are false pre- 
tences and petty imposture. Mr. Booth in his earlier work 
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(Pauperism, etc. ; p. 173) had shown that what it called a model 
system of poor relief—i. e. one which would greatly reduce the 
number seeking indoor relief in a particular ‘‘ Union ’—had 
been practiced at Brixworth and Bradfield, with the effect of 
almost emptying their own unions, and proportionately in- 
creasing the number of paupers in every adjoining parish. 
This is the kind of poor rate economy which Dickens has im- 
mortalized in the person of Mr. Bumble, the parish beadle, and 
which found its realistic side in little Oliver Twist being ap- 
prenticed toa chimney sweep and swept into the arms of Fagin 
when heasked for ‘‘ more.’" Between this kind of parish economy 
and the vice of generous giving, nearly every nature in which 
sentiment has not been absolutely crushed out by statistics will 


lean toward the generous giving. 

Mr. Charles Booth when seeking to organize society in a 
manner to insure the comfort of the aged by endowment, has 
weighed well the tendencies of charity to lessen the vigor of 
self help. But he holds (p. 53) ‘‘that the official figures show 
beyond dispute that nearly one-third of the old (over 65) in 
England and Wales receive parish relief ; that this proportion 


falls to one-fourth or rises to one-half, according to the degree 
of prosperity enjoyed ; but that below one-fourth the proportion 
scarcely falls in any representative group of unions; and in in- 
dividual cases that the unions whose old people are mostly inde- 
pendent of the rates, are counter-balanced by those whose pov- 
erty is such that almost all the old are paupers. Just as old 
age stands out plainly as the prevailing cause of pauperism 
after 65, and increasing age of increasing pauperism, so are gen- 
eral causes the evident explanation of the difference between 
the rate of old-age pauperism in one group of unions and an- 
other. With individual unions it may be otherwise, but on the 
wholé people are poor because they are old, and poorer in some 
places thanin others because the whole community there is less 
prosperous.”’ 

The number of the old poor in the rural unions is nearly 
twice as great relatively to population per 10,000 as in the met- 
ropolitan unions. Apart from the relative tendencies of city 
and country to develop or retain paupers, and a side glance at 
the tendency of intemperance and financial depressions to de- 
velop pauperism, the causes of pauperism are but little treated 
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in the present volume, having been fully discussed in Chapter 
VII of its predecessor. In this volume the author with great 
singleness of purpose holds to his main point which is the rela- 
tion of pauperism to old age. Canon Blacksley’s plan was to 
collect a fund from the young with which to support the aged. 
Indeed those only were to be supported when old who had con- 
tributed to the fund when young, and then regardless of their 
need. This converts the system into one of insurance, rather 
than of social relief and has the strong merit of not being 
charity. 

Some system of State or national insurance of the aged 
wage-workers seems to be worthy of serious agitation in these 
United States. The principle of protection to wage-workers 
requires it. International tariff protection, by duties on im- 
ported goods, is protection to the guild, occupation or industry 
only. It cannot be denied that wage-workers are indirectly 
benefitted by it. But a popular and comprehensive system of 
protecting old age from pauperism would come home to every 
wage-worker and would appeal to the national sense of justice. 
The actuarial details of such a system of national insurance 
need not be here discussed. They would aim to make the 
National or State Government, better the former than the lat- 
ter, the intermediary for collecting from employers an annual 
insurance tax or premium on every employee sufficient to con- 
tinue to that person his or her full wages after sixty-five years 
of age, and perhaps half wages for the ten years preceding. 

A similar insurance tax might be laid on all proprietors 
large and small, and men and women in professions, resulting in 
an equivalent monthly return after the age of sixty-five without 
regard to need or destitution. The private creation of funds 
for the support of superannuated ministers and actors, the wide 
support given to insurance companies like the Metropolitan 
Life which insures the poor in small sums regardless of health 
or the quality of the risk; the immense taxes paid annually 
to all life insurance companies, and the firm hold upon society, 
of Masons, Odd-fellows and other guilds which promise benefits 
during superannuation or sickness, all argue an immense popu- 
lar demand that the pauperism which attends old age should 
be prevented. 

Mr. Alfred Dolge, of Dolgeville and of New York City, 
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nas for twenty years past been experimenting in the practical 
work of insuring his own employees against this among other 
contingencies. Heregards the individual system of insurance 
of employees as one that pays the employer better than none 
at all; but its advantages both to employees and employer are 
vitiated in many ways by its being local and partial. ‘Io meet 
the want it should be national or, at least, very general. 

The tax required would appear in its first form as a tax 
on employers; some might construe it as a tax upon wages. In 
general it would be added to the rate of wages. Asa permanent 
cost of production it would distribute itself between profits and 
prices. As a function of the general Government and a form 
of protection to labor it would come under the head of taxes to 
promote the general welfare. It would be collected from em- 
ployers under the internal revenue system and would in- 
volve none of the inquisitorial and despotic features of the 
income tax. Both workmen and small proprietors might be 
relied upon to make themselves known to the international 
revenue officers where a future pension is involved, and the 
employers who in the first instance pay the premiums would 
soon come to regard it as they do their cost of power, of rent or 
of any other incident of the business. 

Mr. Charles Booth holds that the cost of an efficient system 
of pensions to the aged would be £17,500,000. The 29,000,000 
people of England and Wales now expend £8,500,000 on poor 
relief. This relieves about 1,323,000 persons over sixty-five 
years of age, and he estimates that this number would consti. 
tute the pension list. Hence his proposal barely doubles the 
present poor rates. It would pay thirteen pounds each per 
year or five shillings per week to every pensioner. This 
amount he thinks would increase as time goes on. 

The principle involved in State insurance against pauper- 
ism has been already conceded in every system of State main- 
tenance of paupers. The only new departure consists in say- 
ing that the State should perform nobly and in a manner con- 
sistent with the self-respect of every citizen any duty which it 
undertakes to perform at all. By whatever constitutional code 
it can provide for a pauper, it can provide against any person 
becoming a pauper. 
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The Principles of Ethics. By Hersert Spencer. Vol. II. 
D. Appleton & Co. 1893. 

The author in his preface to Vol. II of the ‘‘ Principles of 
Ethics” declares his dissatisfaction that the doctrine of evolution 
has not furnished guidance to the extent he had hoped: ‘‘ Most 
of the conclusions drawn empirically are such as right feelings 
enlightened by cultivated intelligence have already sufficed to 
establish. Beyond certain general sanctions indirectly referred 
to in verification, there are only here and there and more espe- 
cially in the closing chapters, conclusions evolutionary in origin 
that are additional to or different from those which are cur- 
rent.” In short, Mr. Spencer charges himself with having 
written a treatise on ethics, without discovering in the study of 
men’s conceptions of right and wrong that the fundamental 
law of progress operates through a ‘‘ constant differentiation of 
homogeneous entities into heterogeneous, accompanied by an 
ever-increasing integration of matter and diversification of 
function.” In morals men do not, so far as Mr. Spencer indi- 
cates in this volume, keep right out dispersing and differen- 
tiating into different forms, modes and qualities of moral and 
ethical efflorescence, as they had previously done in Military 
life, in Industry, Art, Government, Rank, Science, and, in short, 
every other department of thought. 

Children do not rush delightedly to their mammas exclaiming, 
‘*Oh, Mamma, I have found a new kind of goodness,’ and the 
ethical agencies of the world do not bind on the brows of sage 
or philosopher any chaplet of myrtle, laurel or ivy, in token of 
his having discovered a new principle of right. In this clearly 
Ethics differs from Politics, Physics, Mathematics, Economics, 
Art, Science, Industry, and life in all its forms. 

Mr. Spencer makes his whole scheme of ethics turn upon 
the one pivot that the line of action which will preserve the 
species is superior to the line of action which will preserve the 
individual, and hence that while adults must contend with each 
other according to their strength and the fittest survive, infants 
must be cherished in proportion to their weakness, and altruistic 
conduct must be practiced toward theimmature, because to save 
the species is more economic of life than to save the individual. 

Upon this single thread of principle is strung an indefinite 
host of illustrations which, like the offspring promised to 
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Abraham, are as the stars of heaven for number, and we 
may add for brilliancy and luminous power. No other treatise 
on the origin of law so clearly shows that human law, as a 
whole, originates in ethical rights, or what are supposed to 
be such, instead of rights originating in law, as some have 
claimed. No treatise on jurisprudence so happily and clearly 
traces the various transformations which the right to ‘‘ phys- 
ical integrity” has undergone from the period when it does 


” 


not even vouchsafe a right to life, to that in which it protects 
the nostrils from a vitiated air. 

Whatever may be the limitations upon the success of this 
work as a creative force in moral philosophy, and the world 
will be little disposed to define them more severely than its 
eminent author has done, there can be no doubt that its views 
upon the origin of justice are well calculated to make it a first 


book in the law, and to give it a mission as a text-book not un- 
like that which has been filled by ‘‘Guizot’s History of Civiliza- 
tion” or ‘‘ Mill’s Political Economy.” 

For such a use there are hundreds of things in it that are 
broadening and deepening in their influence. Along with these 
are some which are insular and narrow; in which the cockney 
gets the better of the philosopher; in which we feel that the 
sound of bow-bells and the racket of Lancashire are struggling 
ineffectually to ‘‘drown the roar of the great world.” The 
feeble and inconsequential chapters on the ‘‘ right of free ex- 
change,” and the ‘‘ right of free industry ” are rendered imper- 
fect on their face, by their failure to discuss the ‘‘right of free 
legislation ” in behalf of those forms of exchange and modes of 
industry which the aggregate will and consensus of the nation 
concurs in regarding as beneficial. 

In holding that the safety of the species ismoreurgent than 
the safety of the individual, Mr. Spencer lays the logical found- 
ation for the corollary that the practice of affording to all the 
individuals ina nation an opportunity to carry on industry and 
commerce in competition with the subjects of rival nations is 
more urgent than the right of one individual to trade. Hence 
freedom of the national legislature to legislate in behalf of a 
national industry, including as well freedom from the incubus 
of fallacious objections which would be calculated to overlay 
and kill such legislation, may for one time and country be more 
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important than the freedom of the trader to be exempt from 
such legislation. 

So on p. 129 Mr. Spencer misapprehends the wiser appiica- 
tion of the principle of liberty to contract, on the part of wage- 
workers. This is that wage-workers in solido, asan aggregated 
class shall be permitted to arrange the terms of their contract, 
instead of each wage-worker in his weakness going it alone, 
which is the form of wage contract Mr. Spencer regards as 
illustrating the principle of freedom. He would not have to go 
far to discover that about all men who actually work for wages 
in any of the extended forms of wage-service wherein armies of 
workmen are employed regard Mr. Spencer’s form of ‘‘free 
contract,” as one wholly incompatible with the freedom of any 
other contracting party except the master. 

Mr. Spencer’s work constitutes an able and adroit English 
middle-class, non-theological book of the philosophy of morals, 
so far as morals are deducible from the single theory of the 
preferableness of courses of conduct which make one in general 
prefer himself to another, and prefer his own ultimate to his 
immediate welfare, but in particular prefer his offspring or spe- 
cies during infancy to himself. The previous question which 
the metaphysical class would move against a book resting on 
this basis, is whether it is really ethics in its scope. If so 
ethics is interest or economics modulated so as to embrace the 
conservation of the species, as well as the conservation of the 
individual and of society. 

To those who contemplate ethics from the metaphysical side, 
this strictly materialist view is of the muck rake and unsatis- 
factory. From the metaphysical side the human mind is the 
cause not the consequence of life and of allits struggles, evolu- 


tions, harmonies andinharmonies. All, says Hegel, are but the 
spirit struggling with matter to express the divine through the 
animal, the cause through the consequence, as the clock re- 
cords time according to its purpose. In this point of view ethics 
is the discovery of this divine purpose in our human doing. 
The Labor Movement. By L. T. Hopuouse, M. A. Fellow of Mer- 

ton College, Oxford, with preface by R. B. Haldane, M. P. 

London : T. Fisher Unwin. 

The writer’s views are not in all things clear, but he says 
(p- 49) ‘‘ Trade unionism represents the control of industry by 
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the body of producers, so co-operation represents the control by 
the body of consumers.” 

We find ourselves unable to follow such writing. It tumbles 
one incomprehensible proposition upon the head of another like 
rocks coming down a precipice. Trade unionism does not rep- 
resent the control of industry at all, and the men who form 
trade unions are not “the body of producers,” by any means, 
and nothing is gained by calling them so. Trade unionism rep- 
resents a combination of wage-workers formed to control the 
rate of wages, or other terms and conditions under which its 
members and class will render their labor, and without which 
they will undertake to withhold their labor from the employer. 
Industry is the condition of things which occurs when the battle 
f the trades’ union has been fought and when capital and labor 
are again working together in peace. 

The ‘‘ body of producers” includes both all the capital- 
ists whose machinery, plant, contracts, superintendence, power’ 
of risk, of sustentation and of control of markets is in use, and all 
the workers who are performing any part of the work whether 
directly, as co-employees or indirectly as transporters of mate- 
rials or of products or as agents of the transfer of title to either, 
or as operatives in its physical transformation. To say that 
trade unions represent ‘‘ the control of industry by the body of 
producers ” is to forget what trade unions are, or aim to be. 

Again we are told (p. 51), ‘‘ There is no reason why the rail- 
ways or any other business of national magnitude should not, 
like the post-office, the national defence and the coinage, be 
undertaken by a committee sitting at Whitehall and repre- 
senting the whole nation.” If by the post-office is meant any- 
thing more than the sorting of the letters, 2. e., the actual trans- 


portation of the mails, its work is all done by private industry. 
All the State does is to give out the contracts. Until the 
State socialists draw a distinction between contracting to have 


work done by others and doing it, they should not cite the car- 
rying of the mails as an evidence of the feasibility of having 
commercial and manufacturing industry carried on by the State 
to save the individual. 
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